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HE Portugueze ſiiip proceeded 

on her voyage, without any mate- 
rial occurrence, until the ſixth day af- 
ter her departure from England, when 
the ſea became very rough; and altho' 
the veſlel was deeply laden, and kept 
ſteady of cofrie, yet Miſs Colville was 
ſo much affected by ſea ſickneſs, that her 
recovery was doubtful. 

Lord Dacie had hitherto behavea 
with all the reſpe&t imaginable, and 
gave every poſſible attendance to render 
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her ſituation as agreeable as could be ex- 
pected, but her grief was not to be 
ſoothed ;—ſhe pined with inward ſuf- 
ferings; and had been ſo late an invalid, 
that her conſtitution bore evident inarks 
of declenſion. — About ſun ſet the 
breeze abated, and in a few hours it to- 
tally ſubſided. Lord Dacie ſeated him- 
ſelf by her bed-fide in the ſtate room, and 
addrefled Miſs Colville in the following 
manner. 

6 I perceive you give way to an in- 
dulgence of your grief, — a paſfon, in 
your preſent ſituation, very unbecoming; 
but if you perſevere in it, the effects 
will be of a ſerious conſequence, —for,” 
continued he, © if you mourn the loſs of 
that ſpiritleſs fellow, Henry Howard, 
your penchant ſhall be gratified ;—he 
ſhall have your charms, if vou are will- 
ing to reſign yourſelf to his care in pre- 
ference to mine ;—but this you are to 
remark, 
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remark, as the tet of truth, that I (hall 
reap thoſe ſweets that were ſo long in- 
tended for Mr. Howard ;—and only two 
days further conſideration ſhall be 
granted, in which you are to determine 
on the matter.—The choice is in ſub- 
ſtance this, —you muſt at all events 
yield to my embraces at that period ;j— 
if it is willingly performed on your part, 
I ſhall eſpouſe you in legal form on our 
arrival at Liſbon, and then return with 
you to England as my Lady: —and con- 
ſider, Madam, that my family and for- 
tune are equal to your own, and that you 
once had conſented to give me your 
hand; which contract would have been 
long ſince conſummated, were it not for 
the ſchemes of your compoſing, as well 
thoſe of my Couſin, Miſs Dampier :— 
for to her I owe the hardſhips I have 
felt, ever ſince Mr. Howard returned 
from his travels.—But on the other 

B 2 hand, 
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hand, if it isa forced compliance on your 
part, the conſequence will be this, I 
ſhall detain you during my pleaſure, and 
then ſend you home by the firſt vetlel I 
ſhall find ſuitable for your ſafe con- 
veyance, to that idol of your affections ; 
and no doubt, as he is poſſeſſed of fo 
much religion, he will thankfully ac- 


| cept you, and be reſigned to his fate of 


being cornuted, as many men of rank 
and faſhion often are.— So, Madam,” 


continued Dacie, you are at liberty to 


be a wife or a miſtreſs, both of which 
are freely ſubmitted to your own choice; 
whereby a ſtate of future repentance 
on your part may be avoided. 

&T ſhall now withdraw, by to-morrow 


you will be more recollected in your 


thoughts ;—and as it is now calm wea- 
ther, I ſhall not diſturb your reſt any 


| longer.”—On fayi ing theſe words he 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed her a good night, and retired to 
his room on the other ſide of the cabin. 

This choice, as Lord Dacic had term- 
ed it, was more than a dagger to the 
foul of Miſs Colville. —She in deſpair, 
prayed the author of her being to re- 
leaſe her from the tyranny of this wicked 
man, by calling her hence, —as there 
were no other means, in human probubi- 
lity, to protect her from the loathſome 
embraces of a man in whom was every ſpe- 
cies of villainy; therefore the names of 
a wife or miſtreſs, to ſuch a perſon, were 
equally odious; and whoſe promiſe of a 
performance to make legal the former 
appellation, was not to be relied on; 
at beſt it was ſacrificing herſelf to a ſon 
of Belial, from whom every evil conſe- 
quence was to be feared, 

She ſpent the night in lamenting 
her misfortunes, often earneſtly in- 


voking 
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voking the deity to avert the ruin that 


ſo near ly threatened her. 


In the combat of a reſignation to the 
will of heaven, the deluſive enemy of our 
nature held out the quick means to 
avoid ſhame and misfortune, by making 
ter quietus in ſuicide.— This alluring 
bait was gilded over with the beauties 
of roman virtue, and an exaltation of 


mind, and rhe ufe of ſuch means when 


neceſſity required it, with a thouſand 
ſuggeſtions equally palatable to a mind 
rot fraught with the principles of un- 
corrupt religion ;—but in all theſe 
methods of ſeduction the enemy found 
nothing in her; and not being able to 
prevail, he retired, leaving her to con- 
verſe with the ſpiritual comforts ſhe 
received from a ſole dependence in a re- 


figned ſtate on the goodneſs and mercies 
of God: abhorring in her ſoul the ideaof 


ſelf· murder, — that gloomy monſter that 


re- 


— 
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recently hath ſhewn his power amongſt 
chriſtian nations. — The very oppoſite 
power to the beneficence of the author 
of nature.— For how can a creature, 
which is compoſed of the duſt of the 
earth, preſume to diſembody himſelf, 
to appear naked in the preſence of 
glorious ſpirits, before the throne of 
grace, with the entire burthen of num- 
berleſs imperfections laid open to view ? 
It is a horrid thought indeed ! and is the 
moſt depraved and atrocious crime 
man can commit. 

About ten o'clock in the morning 
Lord Dacie again waited on Miſs Col- 
ville, and by great perſuaſion ſhe ſipped 
a little tea; not having taken any ſuſ- 
tenance, that would viſibly ſupport hu- 
man nature, ſince her decoy from Bath, 
except tea. | 

The day was nearly at a period when 
Lord Dacie again renewed his ſolitita- 

tions. 
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tions to her concerning the propoſed 
choice. She mildly obſerved ;—that 
he ſhould grant her time, till the ſhip 
arrived in the port of her deſtination, to 
conſider of the matter; but in this he 
peremptorily refuſed to comply.— His 
tenacious diſpoſition made her apply 
herſelf ro reaſon with him, which ſhe 
did in the following words : 

% I know, My Lord, I am now in 
your power, ſo far as a command over 
my perſon will admit, — but ſurely, you 
will not be ſo cruel to exert that prero- 
gative over a perſun of my ſex, by 
ſnatching from me the felicity of my fu- 
ture exiſtence, in depriving me of a title 


I prize equally with my life, and which 


in the fruition can afford you no ſolid 
ſatisfaction.— Reflect, but for a moment, 
the offence ſuch a crime would give to 
the ſupreme being, and what deſtruction 


it will bring down, on your head for vio- 


lating 


1 
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lating the laws of God and Man A 
You know the manner in which your 
wiles allured me from my friends ; and 
altho* it was an imprudent ſtep in me 
even to conſent to-meet the man whom 
I thought was to be my huſband; yet a 
tenderneſs for him, through a perfect 
knowledge of his honourable principles, 
made me comply.—The ſtratagem you 
uſed can never redound to your credit ; 
fo that on a due conſideration of the ag- 
gravated character of duplicity, that you 
acted both with me and all the world, 
I think you cannot do leſs than in- 
dulge me with time to make my election 
on the poſition advanced by you. —Ho- 
nor calls aloud to you not to violate her 
ſyſtem in an action ſo repugnant to the 
laws of human nature, both moral and 
divine; — for even after the rites of the 
church were performed, it would be 
time enough to aſk any favor that is in 
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my power to grant.— Pray, therefore, 
continued ſhe, for heaven's ſake don't 
triumph in my miſery ;—but have pity 
on the feelings of human nature, and do 
not infult the reſiſtlefs ſtate I am placul 
in; your kindneſs herein ſhall not paſs 
without grateful acknowledgements.” — 
Here tears ſtarted in her eyes, and grief 
prevented her further utterance. 

But the attentive Lord, with a ſullen 
Brow replied, ©*© Madam, it will not avail 
to try by the art of words to diſſuade me 
from my purpoſe; for if you and I are in 
this veſſel on Sunday night, I ſhall ac- 
compliſh my defires:—the reſt of the rites 
of honor leave to me.— Your demeanor 
ſhall, agreeably to my propoſition, enſure 
you future regard ;—for I ſuppoſe you 
mean to claim protection ar Liſbon, if 
you poſleſs what I am determined you 
ſhall not have in your power to plead; 
for if you are admittzd but once to my 

TE bed, 
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bed, that Court will not look upon you 
otherwiſe than as a wife or a miſtreſs. — 
Here you (hall not be too crafty for me. 
Was I to admit this, it would be folly in- 
deed ; for I have been at a great deal of 
pains to bring matters to the preſent 
criſis, therefore all ſchemes to divert me 
from my purpoſe will be vague, and an- 
ſwer no intention whatever.—So, Ma- 
dam, deſiſt, and make yourſelf happy ;— 
for nothing on my part ſhall impede ir. 
If you can, make yourſelf eaſy, until an 
opportunity ſerves to quiet your ſtings 
of conſcience, —altho' with me, I mat 
confeſs, it is an idle uſeleſs ceremony.“ 
He ended here, (he rejoined in the: moſt 
pathetic manner to grant her requeſt, 
alledging, ſhe would. not take the ad- 
vantage of claiming national protection; 
(altho' it was her ſecret intention) but 
in all her reaſoning and fair promiſes 
the hard-hearted raviſher ſezmed unaf- 
fected. 
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fected.— She cried, and claimed on ker 
knees his protection and favor; but he 
remained incxorable, and went aloft, 
leaving her to her own determination, as 
he ſaid, for no words could perſuade 
him to change his brutal purpoſe. | 

The next day paſſed, in which poor 


Miſs Colville felt all the pangs that a 


malefactor can feel the day before exe- 


cution.—Saturday morning was now ap- 
proached, — the ſky looked red and low- 


ering, the face of heaven ſeemed- 
changed, - the winds ſeemed howling 


and hollow,—the ſhip rolled exceed- 
ingly, the wind fet in to the ſouth- 


ward, — upon which the Captain called 
alt hands aloft ;—every one did his part 
with alacrity, they ſaw the winds were 
determined to conteſt the point with 


the watery element.—Preſently vivid 
flaſhes of lightning rolled along the 
deck, —theechoing thunders, with dread- 
ful 
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ful murmgrings paſſed thro* the watery 
clouds, —the wind in frantic ſport toſſed 
the ſea in mountain heaps, forming val- 
lies at pleaſure ;—the loaded ſhip with 
difficulty went up the limpid hill, but 
with redoubled velocity ran down the 
ſteep declivity,—thus the ſhip and her 
cargo: were become in a few hours the 
mock and ſport of conteſting elements. 
Danger with all her terrific attendants 
made her appearance,—the Captain, in 
deſpair, cried out hard weather !—to 
prayers !—and in the ſame inſtant almoſt, 
called to lighten the veſſel !—Overboard 
were hove valuable bales of mer- 
chandize.—Death in various forms ſtared 


every one in the face,—all ſeemed ſtruck 


with. horror at the approach of that 
grim-viſaged monarch ;—to all he ſeem- 
ed terrible, except the amiable Henri- 


etta;— he ſmiled at their danger, and 


thanked heaven that had changed her 
ſuf. 
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ſufferings, —being happy to be in the 
power of God, in preference to that of 
vile ſeducing man ;—with pleaſure of- 
fering up her breath into the hands of 
the being who had given it. 

It was the reverſe with Lord Dacie; 
—in wild diſorder. his hair ſtood erect, 
— he ſaw death as the fell monſter of ter- 
ror,—he prayed. with deſpairing agony, 
and in broken. accents, with a moſt 
fearful countenance, invoked the God of 
mercy to forgive his ſinful ſoul, Thus 
in his humility he craved forgiveneſs 
from Henrietta for -the wrongs he had 
done her, and alſo for thoſe he intended 
to perpetrate; and in his ſeemingly 
dying words, ſolemnly vowed, that if 
the ſhip ſhould outride the ſtorm, he 
would not attempt to violate tne laws of 
moral reqitude;—but that ſhe ſhould 
be ſafe in his care, and no inſult ever 
ſhould be. offered. | 


The. 
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The ſtorm after ſome hours abated, 
and by the appearance of the ſabbath day, 
reſted from its vigorous fury, and about 
noon became perfectly ſerene. 

Miſs Colville was dubious of the 
faith ſhe could place in Lord Dacie's 
promiſes to her, tho' to witneſs thein, 
he appealed to heaven;—and whilſt ſhe 


was ruminating on his words, he came 
to her bedſide, and with a pleaſant aſpect, 


gave her notice, that that night was to 
afford him all that hnman happineſs. 
could beſtow. _ 

Theſe words ſtruck her with horror, 
——ſhe reminded him of his vows to hea- 
ven, and to forbear ſuch wickedneſs ;— 
her words were waſted in the air; —he 
ſaid he had ſworn to fulfil his defircs, 


and that it was equally as great a fin to 


perjure himſelf by the omiſſion, as the 


commiſſion; and defired ſhe would not 
reſiſt him. She prayed him earneſtly to 
think 
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think of his words when death was near, 
and to forego his wicked purpoſes; for 


that ſhe was come to a determined reſo- 


lution, to loſe her honor only with her 
life; and therefore, if he attempted to 
force her to a gratification of his un- 
lawful defires, ſhe would not only reſiſt 
him, but oppoſe her ſtrength to his, 
and offenſively maintain her privilege. — 
She hereupon called the Captain of the 
veſſel, and craved his protection ;—but 
Lord Dacie's purfe had commanded 


him already, therefore, in vain were her 


treaties; he was deaf to all her com- 
plaints,—and as for her threats, he 


knew they muſt prove abortive, for 


Dacie's. ends obtained, ſet aſide the 
force of complaint. 

Now ſeeing every refuge vaniſh, ex- 
cept that of her own breaſt, ſhe was de- 
termined to yield only by the force of 


power;—bravely reſolving, and firmly 
der- 
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determining, to periſh in the conflict, 
rather than polute her virtue. —A prin- 
ciple which every lady of honor ſhould 
imbibe;—for in defence of God's law, 
if a life is loſt, the virtuous competitor 
lives or dies without an imputation of 
fin. - 

The clock time piece ſhewed rhe fourth 
hour ſince noon.— Lord Dacie had con- 
firmed, with an evil imprecation, by 
an oath, that at fix o'clock he would 
gain all he wiſhed for; to which Mifs 
Colville proteſted, in the preſence of 
heaven, he ſhould not.— Her words 
were ſcarcely repeated, when the Cap- 
tain ſlipt downthe ſtairs, and on entering 
the cabin, gave by his countenance 
ſymptoms of fear equal to thoſe which 
appeared on his brow during the pre- 
ceding ſtorm.— He ſaid, a corſair was 
in chaſe of the ſhip;—for a veſſel had 
juſt now hove in ſight, which had fired 


& 
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a gun to Leward to bring him to ;— 
however, he had crowded all the canvaſs 
he could to eſcape. As for themſelves as 
Britiſh ſubjects, they would be ſafe no 
doubt, as all the ſtates of the piratical 
infidels were in amity with Great Bri- 
tain ;—but as for him, and his crew, to- 
gether with the ſhip and the remainder 
of the cargo that was faved from the 
ſtorm, would certainly be the abſolute 


make him and his crew ſtaves. 


The reader may conjecture what were 


the difference of the feelings of Miſs 
Colville, contraſted with every other 
perſon on board.—It ſounded to her as 
a reprieve from heaven, as ſhe had an 


uncle who had reſided at Fez, in Mo- 


roccoy but was now at Algiers, as Pleni- 
potentiary from the Court of Great Bri- 
tain;—and added to this, ſhe was cer- 


tain, 


property of the infidels, who would 
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tain, on being reported, any of the ſtates 
would free her. 

Lord Dacie was petrificd, and ſtood 
aghaſt, quite motionleſs, plainly per- 
ceiving her oppoſition to the title of 
being his wife would ſeparate them; and 
in all probability he ſhould not meet 
with her again until they returned to 
England.—His countenance fell, —he 
lowered his tone,—and in faultering ac- 
cents begged ſhe would paſs for his wife; 
which aſſumption ( he obſerved ) to 
the Mahometans, would preſerve her 
from inſult.— To this ſhe haſtily re- 
plied, —<*No, my Lord, I will truſt my 


perſon with Turks or Heathens, rather 


than with a perjured wretch, who can 
claim no ſanctity in any religion; - your 
heart is corrupt, therefore your words 
and actions »artake too much of its 
quality ;— ſo of all mortals exiſting, you 
are the moſt deteſtable to me;—for even 


your 
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your dying words are not to be re- 
garded.” —**But”—rejoined his Lord- 
ſhip, admitting all you ſay to be true, 
l don't mean to contradict you, only 
remain neuter, whilſt I inform the cap- 
tors of our names, quality, and nation.” — 
She replied, ©* Enough of your diſſimu- 
ation, I ſhall not hold any converſe with 
you, but claim their protect ion.“ 

By this time the galley was plainly in 
fight, and within a league, bearing down 
on them with all-poſhble expedition. 
The Portugueze captain ſeeing it was 
impoſſible to eſcape, was laying to for 
the Algerine to come up with them, as 
by their flag and pendant it was eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh what nation ſhe was of, altho” 
it was now near the duſk of the evening. 
The Portugueze ſailors were all panick 
ſtruck, finding that ſuch inbveterate 
enemies were to be their maſters. 


In 
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In vain did Fernandez, Lord Dacic's 
ſervant, who had procured the means to 
enſlave himſelf, by acting in iniquity, 
the performance of trepanning Mifs 
Colville, implore his maſter, to uſe his 
endeavours to obtain his liberty, as the 
ſervant of a Britiſh Lord; - His Lord- 
was too buſily employed to attend to 
any thing he ſaid ;= whereupon, the af- 
frighted wretch fell on his knees before 


Miſs Colville, imploring her favor and 


protection, which ſhe promiſed, not- 
withſtanding his villainy, in conjunction 
with that of his maſter, was the means 
to bring her thither.ä— Even the baſe 
minded Captain Cordoza, alſo claimed 
a ſhare of her favor and protection; 
altho' he had, an hour before, denied her 
the like boon, at the greateſt extremity 
a virtuous mind could poſſibly ex- 
perience. 


The 
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The :galley was now along-lide the 
ſhip ;—the pirates boarded with their 
uſual ferocity, clapping the Captain and 
all his crew into irons. —Lord Dacie 
was taken into cuſtody, and Fernandez 
would have partook of the ſame fate of 
his countrymen, but Miſs Colville hu- 
manely interceded for him, by alledging, 
he was a Britiſh ſubject, therefore he 
went with his maſter. 

The Captain of the galley was an 
Engliſh Renegado, who had fought 
under General Mounſey in America, 
and recollected Miſs Colpille to be the 
General's ſiſter, which was a happy 
circumſtance ; and ſhe therefore received 
all the politeneſs that could be expected 
from an apoſtate infidel Captain, who had 
choſen this life, merely to get a ſufficient 
booty to enable him to live independent, 
whenever he ſhould think proper to ſteal 
off to his own country. —Burt this is a 
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bad ſcheme indced, — to hazard both 
ſoul and body for filthy lucre ! 

The captain of the galley immedi- 
ately removed Miſs Colville into the ca- 
bin of his war ſhip ;—he layed before 
her a variety of preſerved fruits and 
ſweetmeats, with a plenty of chocolate 
and coffee, made in the European man- 
ner.— This was a ſcaſonable ſupply, and 
the only hearty meal which that lady 
had na fo ſhe left Bath ;—for tho” 
ſhe drank tea on board Cordoza's ſhip, 
yet ſhe eat nothing except a biſcuit 
about noon each day ;—ſhe was there- 
fore thro? her late illneſs, and the har- 
raſſed ſtate ſhe had experienced, quite 
reduced to the appearance of a ſkeleton; 
and might be ſaid to be no more than 
kin and bone, notwithſtanding the cru- 
elty exerciſed by Lord Dacie for the 
completion of his brutal deſires, taking 
no pity on her reduced ſtate of health. 

The 
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The galley bore away for Algiers 
with her prize, where we ſhall leave 
NMiſs Colville and Lord Dacie, and re- 
turn to ſee what went on during this 
period in England. 

Mr. Howard, Captain Colville, and 
General Mounſey having ſpent a week 
as was before remarked, in a fruitleſs 
ſearch for Miſs Colville, returned to 
Bath with all the dejection of ſpirit ima- 
ginable. However their gloom, except 
that of the diſconſolate Henry, was ſoon 
removed; but he mourned his mate 
in ſilence.— Sir William Howard did all 
he could to conſole his ſon for the irre- 
parable loſs of the accompliſhed Miſs 
Colville, and by degrees opened his 
mind to him with reſpect to another 
choice, naming Lady Ann Cateſby, or 
Lady Olivia Beaumont. But Mr. How- 
ard knew where their hearts were en- 
gaged ;—burt if they were free, this 

pro- 
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propoſal at preſent would have no in- 


fluence on Henry. — The impreſſion al- 


ready made by virtue and innocence, 
were not caſily eraſed ;—the dear image 
of Henrietta was never out of his mind; 
and to reflect ſhe was in the arms of ſuch 
a monſter of deceit, as he was convinced 
Lord Dacie was, put him into flights of 
torment that bordered on inſanity. 

He at times foſtered a hope in his bo- 
ſom of the interpoſition of providence 
in the favor of innocence, —but he as 


oft ſcouted the idea ;—well knowing, 


that the good man is as much, if not 
more liable to misfortunes than the evil 
man: — for providence permits, for its 
own ſecret purpoſes, things to paſs, 
that in all appearance, to the ſuperficial 
eye of human nature, is loſs and miſ- 
fortune. Vet a benefit ariſes to the 
ſufferer, that more than ſufficiently com- 
penſates for his vexation in the vi- 
Vol. II. & fitation 


* . 
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yet reſigned to the decree of heaven, he 
mentioned to his father a wiſh to return 
to Howard's Caſtle, in Devonſhire, with 
which Sir William chearfully complied. 

About this time it was known in 
moſt polite cireles that Miſs Dampier 
was pregnant. Such a report in the bon 


ton goes at the ratio of wild-fire;—few | 


diminiſhing the ſhame or misfortune of 


their acquaintance,—on the contrary | 


ſwelling the account from one to 


another, until at laſt it becomes a hyper- 
bole of incredence, and finks into obli- | 
vion, thro' the means ill-nature had 


ſitation of the calamity.—As Mr. How- | 
ard was now become more thoughtful, 


[ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


undertaken to ſully the covering ef 


truth. — However, here the ſtory could 


. 


neither add ordiminiſh, unleſs ſome ladies 


might report ſhe was to produce twigs | 


or a monſter.— But the real fact was, 
ſhe was in a few months the mother of 


; 
8 
* 
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a young ſon ; and as Sir James, her fa- 


ther had never that happineſs, it was a 
great acquiſition in the family Report 
ſtood tiptoe to know the author of her 
misfortune, or as others ſtiled it, 
her fortune; but in this the new made 
mother was alſo very explicit, for a 
ſtranger had not been admitted, a friend, 
and a relation, was the perſon admitted 
to partake of her amuſements ;—the al- 


ready execrated Lord Dacie was the 


cauſe of his relation's increaſe.— This 
put him up again to receive the diſ- 
cipline of tongues: for one worthleſs 
man to deſtroy the happineſs of two la- 
dies, and the peace of ſeveral families, 
was deemed a very capital offence all 
over England, which no doubt it was; 
—and by the ſequel we ſhall find 

how his thrift turned out. 
Mr. Ward was now the conſtant and 
accepted viſitant at Feverſham-Houſe, 
a C2 the 
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the ſeat of the Marquis of Lan- 
guedock.— He ſaw and admired the ta- 
lents and abilities of the young clergy- 
man, and found out his daughter's in- 
clinations to be fixed on that gentleman; 
therefore he was reſolved to prove the 
affection of Mr. Ward, before he made | 
his purpoſe known. 

Abour this time he admitted the ho- | 
nour le Mr, Ward into his family, as 
his cbaplan, which was a deſirable ſitua- | 
tion for the accommodation of the lo- 
vers, — for every day afforded hours of | 
converſe;—and altho' Lady Olivia was 
not without a conſiderable train of | 
admirers, yet no perſon had a 
enough to aſſume the name of rival. 

A Squire Lee, and his ſiſter, who 
were the ſiſter's children of the Marquis, | 
Paid a viſit at Feverſhatu-Houſe. — The | 
Lady, whoſe Fame was Arabella, and 
who was really a fine woman, was poſ- 

ſetled | 
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ſefled of a fortune of ten thouſand 
pounds, then in her own hands; the 
Marquis therefore judged this a proper 
opportunity to try the ſincerity of the 
honorable Chaplain's pretentions, and 
in a friendly manner opened the bulineſs 
to him, by declaring his approbation, if 
his niece's affect ions could be obtained, 
which he had no doubt but Mr. Ward 
could with aſũduity gain; and he ſhould 
acquaint Miſs Lee to look upon Mr. 
Charles Ward in quality of a ſuitor in 
future. — This propoſition ſtaggered 
Mr. Ward; he was cautious in giving 
offence, thercfore in reply to the Mar- 
quis, he returned him his fincere 
thanks, but declined his anſwer until he 
ſhould acquaint his friends of the honor 
his Lordſhip propoſed doing him, to ad- 

mit him as a relation in his family. 
The Marquis diſmiſſed the ſubje& for 
the preſent, but in a few days renewed 
13 
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it; when the generous-minded Ward, 


with a ſincerity that would do honor to 


a prince, frankly owned he could not 
accept of the terms his Lordſhip had 
propoſed; — and that had he ſeen the 
I ady in queſtion two years ſooner, he 
chould have been happy to have em- 
vraced the opportunity, —as ſhe was a 
Lady of rank, fortune, and beauty ;— 
but he muſt confeſs, he loved a ncarer re- 
lation to his Lordſhip, and that Lady 
was no other than his daughter: — 
„And“ continued Mr. Ward, I ſhall 
openly confeſs, 1 cannot be happy with 
any other Lady, were her pretentions 
ever ſo great to the high rated trifles of 
fortune ;—for with Lady Olivia, I 
ſhould be the happieſt man living, did 
the but poſſeſs only a covering.—-I would 
have ſooner made known my pretenſions, 
but the difference in the ſcale of for- 
tune, I judged, would mar them; now, 

my 
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my Lord, I aſſume an equality of for- 
tune, as by the loſs of my two elder 
brothers, one of whom died of a decline 
in the South of France a few days ago, 
and the other nearly about the ſame 
time of the like diſorder, in this King 

dom, I am left to claim the honors of my 
father's title and fortune, whom I pre- 
ſume you knew.“ Very well, replied 
the Marquis, —and now,” continued 
he, you are the Earl of Bellview, I 
preſume.” —**'Yes, my Lord,” rejoined 
Mr. Ward; Jam, —“ Well then,” 
ſays the Marquis, I ſhall let you know 


the whole of my intentions. 


*As you were a Character which took 
my attention, I paid particular regard ta 
your conduct; — I found, both by re- 
port and obſervation, that my daughter 
really loved you; — l judged your in- 
come was not very large, I therefore 
ſchemed the plan of proving your affec. 

tions 
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tions for my child, and this was the da 
I. purpoſed to open my mind to you, 
by offering you my dav;urer's hand:— 
for the wretched paſſicn of avarice, I 
thank heaven, has never had any domi- 
nion over me.— As I have but one child, 
was your income not to produce five 
p:-unds annually, there is enough to 
ſupport the dignity of my family. But 
now, my Lord Bellvie , for in future fo 
I thall call you, you are at liberty to 
r2n.e the day you are to be my fon.” 
Mr. Ward ina polite manner thauked 
his Lordinip, and haſted to relate to 
Lady Clivia the ſubſtance of their con- 
verſation,—as he had not ſcen her face 
the expreſs came with the news of 
both his brothers deaths.—The inter- 
view no doubt gave both parties ſincere 
happineſs, to be permitted to affure for- 
mally, what they ſo long had been ſe- 
eretly, that is, true lovers; —but the 


death 
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death of ſuch near relations obliged Mr. 
Ward to remain for three months lon- 
ger in his preſent ſtate, until the period 
of mourning was at an end. 

Captain Colville, during the time 
that Lord Colville, his father, had 
forbad him to viſit Lady Ann Cateſby, 
was conſtrained to carry on a correſ- 
pondence with that Lady in the utmoſt 
privacy, well convinced of the violence 
of his father's paſſion, ſnould he know 
of his diſobedience. He hal an aſſur- 
ance of the lady's affections for kim, and 
had on thoſe grounds impr udently 


mentioned to her the practicability of an 


elopement, —which had ſuch an effect on 
her principles, that ſhe doubted the 
Captain's fincerity for a conſiderable 
time afterwards.—'This s a very proper 
remark to be made by every Lady who 
has moral rect cade, and a care and re- 
gard for her character, to ſhun the man, 

who 
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who would propoſe ſuch a hazardous 
fcheme;—which carries infamy in the 
very name of it,—and ſhews, that 
the woman who conſents to elope 
under the ſanct ion of immediate mar- 
riage, is no better in her virtuous prin- 
ciples, than the miſtreſs who conſents to 
go into lodgings, until her ſeducer ful- 
fils his promiſe ;—which by the bye he 
never meant to perfarm,— Sans changer 
comme je fus ! 

The Captain was very much alarmed 


at the diffidence Lady Ann had aſſumed, 


in her credence of his ſincerity; —he 
on all occaſions endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her of his integrity of heart, and 


that his intentions were to get the mar- 


riage rites performed in private, as the 
family difference had retarded it, the 
preliminaries whereof had been long 
ſince ſettled; — but all he could advance 


had but little influence on Lady Ann, ſhe 
Was, 
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was of a contrary compoſition to that of 
her brother, Lord Dacie;—ſhe was vir- 
tuous, and dutiful, but very timorous, 
which was a guard over her morals, —a 
principle which ſhould be irabibed by 
the younger part of the ſex;—for they 
cannot be too cautious of the deceits 
and crafts of the world, —eſpecially if a 
Lady is in poſſeſſion of beauty or for- 
tune, to engage the attention of the li- 
bertine or the fortune-hunter, two 
dangerous and deteſtable characters. 
Meanwhile a true account was tranſ- 
mitted by Lady Dampier, to her huſ- 
band, from whom ſhe was but juſt come 
over, ( for Sir James was a ſecond time 
appointed reſident at Algiers ) of the 
ſtigma caſt on their family, by the im- 


Prudence of their daughter, and the de- 


ceit of her nephew, Lord Dacie, whom. 
ſhe had drawn in his true colours, with- 
aut reſerve; —and ia her narrative gave: 
| him 
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him to underſtand, that the ſhame and 
odium brought on their daughter Char- 
lotte was irreparable, —as his Lordſhip 
had eloped with Miſs Colville, whom 
he decoyed by ſtratagem:—and entreated 
Sir James to return to England as ſoon 
as he could, for on her return home fie 
had found, that by Charlotte's im- 
prudent conduct, his affairs required a 
ſpeedy rectitude in many particulars. 
This news came to hand a few days 
previous to the return of the Renegado 
with his prize to Algiers, which had the 
deſired effect on Sir James, for he im- 
mediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
England, claiming letters of recal from 
his embatly;—and in conſequence waitcd 
only the return of the meſſenger, to ful- 
til the forms of office previous to his 
departure tor England. 
His uniform conduct and proper de- 
meanor gained him the countenance 
and 
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and favor of the Dey, who reſpcted him 
very much; and as marks of his appro- 
bation and eſteem, made him many va- 
tuable preſents. The officers of ſtate 
belonging to the Barbartan Court were 
alſo greatly taken with the manner of 
Sir James's rectitude, and particularly 
Benhaded Muſtapha Beg, who was the 
Abalaroux, or Captain General of the 
Dey's forces, whoſe galley the Rene- 


gado commanded, which had taken the 


Portugueze ſhip. 


The galley arrived with her prize in 


ſafety. Benhaded Muſtapha Beg, the 
Captain General, and Sir James Dam- 


pier, were then at Oxora, a village three 
miles from the City of Algiers, on a 


party of pleaſure, created merely to en- 


tertain Sir James in terms of friendſhip + 


prior to his departure for England; 
—and of conſequence the Captain of 


the galley was under the neceſſity of 


bringing 
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bringing thither all the captives or 
ranſomers taken in the prize. 

The Renegado made his appearance 
with Cordoza and his crew as captives; 
Miſs Colville, Lord Dacie, and his ſer- 
vant Fernandez (at the inſtance of Miſs 
Colville) as Britiſh ſubjects; wito, on 
the. interpoſition of ,Sir James Dampier, 
as repreſentative of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, were to be liberated and ſent to 
England at the expence of the ſtate. 

The weather being at this ſeaſon very 


pleaſant in Barbary, the rural retreat of 


the Mahometan Chieftain was very well 


laid aut to enjoy the luxury of Muſſul- 


men; for the Haaram, or petty Seraglio 
for the female captives of chriſtian. 
Nations, was in the form of a ſemicircle, 
cloſe to the rotundity whereof were the 
appartments of thoſe unhappy perſons 
which providence had permitted for 
his own wiſe purpoſes to fall into the, 


hands. 
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hands of this Infidel Chief. In the in- 
terior part, from the radical line which 
formed the ſegment, was a beautiful gar- 
den, which, contrary to the general 
practice of the Mahometans, was laid 
out in all the art and taſte of European 
Nations; —in the middle of this de- 
lightful ſpot, was a ſmall neat building, 
in the Ottoman ſtile, with projected bal- 
conies, ſo that the front which formed 
the piazza, overlooked the platform, 
which was encloſed by paliſades of cu- 
rious workmanſhip, —- which entranze 
into this Prifon-Palace was more difficult 
than a European could conceive ;_and 
was merely that captives ſhould, under 
the parade of the attcndant Eunuchs, en- 
ter in a pageant to ſet forth the grandeur 
of, this Mahometan Lord. 

Sir James. Dampier and Muſtapha 
Beg were at the Balcony when the Cap- 
tain of the galley entered with his pa- 

geant. 
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geant: The Captives firſt and the Ran» 
ſomers following.—Sir James no ſooner | 
caſt his cyes on the priſoners, than he | 
immediately recognized his niece, Miſs 
Colville, and the nephew of his Lady, | 
Lord Daci2, who had brought ſhame to 
his family; he therefore with a ſuitable | 
dignity, informed the Lordly General, | 
that the Lady who had paſled into the | 
portico of inſpection was his niece, — | 
and that the Lord who followed the | 
captives was a nephew to Lady Dam- | 
pier;—and gave him a detail of ſuch, 
part of the intelligence which he had 
received from Europe, as he judged | 


material to anſwer his purpoſe. | 


Muſtapha Beg was happy to have it 


| 


:n his power to oblige Sir James, and | 


:nftantly diſpatched a meflenger at- 
cendant to bring thither the Ladv.—On | 


the ſummons of the Eunuch Rliſs Col- 
ville was pctrified with fear, leaſt any 
im- 


* 
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immodeſt liberty ſhould be taken before 
the could apply to the Court of Algiers 
for protection, not knowing where to 
find her uncle. —But the Renegade 
Captain diſpelled her fears, with an aſ- 
ſurance, that nothing was to be feared 
from his Lord, for that the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador was with him, therefore it 
was a fortunate circumſtance. On 
hearing this, ſhe with haſte accompanied 
the attendant ro the preſence chamber, 
where ſhe was at the door ſaluted by 
Benhaded, who retired, that Sir James 
might have an opportunity of embracing 
his niece nd hear the ſtory of her ad- 
ventures.— This was a ſignal favor of 
the utmoſt reſpect from a proud Muſ- 

ſulman. | 
Sir James received in his arms his 
niece, and wept over her with different 
emotions ;—firlt, with grief, ſuppoſing 
her debauched by the vile ſeducer who. 
ac 
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accompanied her,—and then with joy, on. 
being ſo fortunate as to have it in his. 
power to protect her, and give her 
every comfort and aſſiſtance, until he. 


| ſhould bring her ſafe to her diſconſolate 


parents ;—being convinced, from the 


amorous diſpoſition of Muitapha, than 


had-he ſet out for his native Country, 


her tranſcendent heauty would have en- 
dangercd her liberty. 

The overjoyed and farpriſed Lady: 
dropt quite inſenſible in his arms, and 
not without the ſervices of an at- 
tendant Eunuch was brought to a ſtare 
of ſenſibility. — Returning animation 
gave her aſtoniſhed ſenſes reaſonable ap- 


| Plication;—ſhe poured out bleſſings on 
her dear uncle, who was the agent of 


heaven, to aſſiſt her in the moſt critical 
juncture.—She then related the whole 
ſtory of her extraordinary hiſtory, ſince 
ber return from America, until that ins 

ſtant 
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fant period; the recital of which drew a 
ſecond time tears from the maaly brow of 
Sir James :—for his feelings were acute, 
when ſuffering innocence experienced 
ſuch ſevere trials. — He joined with his 
wortuy telation in returning thanks tothe 
omnipreſęat power that protected her 
from polption under the dominion of 
the agent of ſatan, who ( Miſs Colville 
found out by the ſervant Fernandez, 
whoſe libcrty ſhe ſought to reſtore,) had 
by a large bribe gained over the Rene- 
gado Captain to report them to be man 
and wife ;—which would afford him an 
opportunity to accompliſh his wicked 
deſign on her virtue.—As Dacie did not 
know Sir James had been removed 
from Fez, by his own choice, to Al- 
giers, therefore at the expence of every 
thing ſacred, the wicked man purpoſed 
to perpetrate the villainous work he had 
undertaken; —but the Omniſcient power 

fru£. 
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fruſtrated his defired purpoſe, and ex- 
poſed all his artful projects, to his ut- 
ter ſhame and diſgrace. 


After a long conference the waiting 
Eunuch acquainted his Lord of Sir 


_ James's wiſh for his return, which was 


complied with, by his immediate pre- 
ſence ;—upon which Sir James gave 
the ſubſtance of his Niece's adventures, 
and on hearing of it, he in a friendly 
manner congratulated him and the lady 
on her miraculous eſcapes from ſur- 
rounding dangers, and on her arrival 
at a place of ſafety ;—generouſly offering - 
her all the ſervices in his power to 
beſtow. | 

She, with every acknowledgement 
thanked him for his kind profeliions of 


friend(hip, and in an opportune and ſea- 


ſonable miuute, craved the liberty of 
Cordoza, (note ithſtanding his beha- 
viour to her in the hour of trial and im- 

minem 
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minent danger) as ſhe had promiſcd 
him ſo to do, in kind compaſſion for his 
family, he having a wife and ſeveral 
children dependant on his induſtry, — 
who muſt pine in want, ſhould his aſ- 
ſiſtance be withheld ;—for her ſyſtem 
was to do good for evil, which in the 
end anſwered every good purpoſe, as it 
was heaping coals of fire on the headsof 
enemies, and commanded their future 
friendſhip, with the due ſenſe of gra- 
titude. She alſo begged the liberty of 
Fernandez, Lord Dacie's ſervant, to 
whom ſhe had promiſed her protection, 
and who was grateful for it, a3 the in- 
telligence lately given had inſtanced,— 
for in ſo doing, he had incurred the dif- 
pleaſure of his maſter ;—yet he was 
careleſs in that, chooſing to flee from a 
man whoſe employments would have 
inevitably made him a ſlave for life, had 
not the injured innocent lady, who 

| with- 
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withſtood the ſhock of combined vil- 
lainy, and which ſhe ſuſtained with ſur- 
priſing fortitude, become an advocate 
for him; and to whoſe benevolent diſ- 
poſition he ſhould be indebted for the 
term of his natural life,. - Miſs Colville 
having reported the truth that he was 
a Portugueze. 

The covrteous Mahemetan without a 
minute's heſitation, freely granted her 
requeſt, - and ordered them inſtant li- 
beration. 

They were conducted to the Muſ- 
tapha's preſence, and fell on their knees 
o return him thanks, which he refuſed, 
ſaying, Thank that generous lady, who 
fulfils the belief your religion requires, 
in doing good to her enemies, in which 
character you have both acted your 
parts, though happily for her without 
much ſucceſs ;—go and retain a d ue 


ſenſe of . from a Ho- 
man, 
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man, a leſſon of true wiſdom, —be 
thankful to the ſupreme being,—repent, 
and be happy.” — lle then diſmiſſed 
them, but not before they had with 
tears of gratitude, ſincerely thanked a 
thouſand times, the goodneſs of Mits 
Colville. They both of them were con- 
veyed to Portugal, in a vellel of re- 
dcemed captives, which was then 
putting to ſea. 
Lord Dacie was during this time, in 
a painful ſtare of ſuſpenſe ;—he was 
quite creſt fallen, on finding his truſty 
ſervant in iniquity had recanted from 
his principles, and had not returned.— 
He was, as all baſe minds are, on the 
appearance of danger of the moſt trivial 
conſequence, - mean and grovelling.— 
ready to worſhip the moſt abject wretch 
that could ſhew the leaſt favor. 
The time came that releaſed him 
from his meditation. He attended Muſ- 
tapha.— 
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tapha, —but what was his ſurpriſe, = 
confuſion ſhame terror — and re- 
morſe, on ſecing Sir James Dampier, 
his uncle, whoſe daughter he had de- 
bauched !—He would have ſunk into a 
ſtate of annihilation, could his will 
bring forth wiſhes into works! 

Sir James, in the ſtile of a true Briton, 
aſked him what he thought of human 
nature? the works neceflary to ſecure 
a peaceable conſcience here, and a 
happy ſtare hereafter!—to gain either, 
he had purſued a wrong method; but 
he ſhould help him to purſue another 
courſe, which in the end would bring 
him to a due ſenſe of the obligation he 
was under to him. 

Lord Dacie found by the ſtern aſpect 
of Sir James, that here his career muſt 
end! This guilt. brought in accuſation 
Hand for the firſt time, perhaps, in his 
whole life, he felt the pangs of com- 

| punction.— 


0 
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pynction.— lis ſilence was an interpre- 
tation of the perturbed ſtate of his 
mind ;—but Sir James undeccived him 
in his conjectures, and addretled him in 
theſe words :—** Pray, my Lord, which 
of thoſe Ladies is the real object of your 
choice, my daughter or my niece? — 
I find you arc reſolved to be a near re- 
lation of mine.”— Dacie, with a down- 
caſt look, and a figh, replied, —** Sir, I 
have abuſed your family, it is true, and 


perhaps would have gone further, were 


it not for the accident that prevented 
me.'—** Silence your wicked tongue,“ 
replied Miſs Colville, © it was not ac- 
cident that prevented you, nor chance 
either, but the interpoſition of an invi- 


ible power, whoſe influence only can 


bring you to an acknowledsment of 
what you arc.—You have abuſed my 
uncle, who has the misfortune to ac- 
knowledge your kindred, by ſeducing 
Vol. II. D my 
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my couſin Charlotte; — therefore, to 
atone for your crime, make her your 
wife, who has now a pledge of your un- 
lawtul amour, and then you will pal- 
liate only the illegal ſtep you have both 
taken :— However, aſſimilate the honor 
due to your progeny.” 

Lord Dacie found that Sir James had 
received the full particulars of his con- 
duct in England, be therefore was fear- 
ful oi lus anger, —as cowardice is in{c- 
parable f om baſe principles,—and in a 
tone of hum ble ſupplication, craved his 
pardon;—and that he would repair as 
much as in him lay, the injury he had 
done. — Sir James, who perceived that 
Lora Dacie would not only promiſe to 


pertor a, but abſolutely fwear to any 


thing that ſhould avert for the preſent 
moment his diſpleaſure, ſeemingly 
theretore acquieſce in the ſolemnity 


of his Lordſhip's aflertions ; finding it 
of 


-3 


11 
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of no real ſervice in the cauſe of his 
daughter, to enlarge further upon a ſub- 
jeA which gave him pain in the recital. 
—heſides, Lord Dacic would not have 
been his choice for a ſon in law, had his 
daughter behaved with prudence and 
diſcretion. 

Benhaded Muſtapha Beg, who had 
left the preſence chamber on the en- 
trance of Lord Dacie, to view, and or- 
der the diſpoſal of the captives which 
were brought in by Captain Maanoka, 
the Renegado, (which was the name 
given by the barbarians on his conver- 
tion, and which implics, * reformed 
fianer!” -A ſingular epithet to be given 
to a vile, or the vileſt of ſinners, who 
had renounced his intereſt in the Meſ- 
ſiah, and had entered into the cabal of 
Mahomet, the wretched impoitor, and 
was an open cnemy to moll cliriitian 
nations, in the character of a public ob- 

D 2 bcr, 
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ber.——This fellow, who we have before 
noticed, was an officer in the Britiſh 
ſervice in America, but through diſguſt 
had ſold out and entered himſelf in the 
liſt of apoſtates in the road to deltruc- 
tion, gain being his only God!) gave 
the neceſſary directions to the captain, 
and had juſt now returned; Who, on 
finding his friend, Sir James Da npier, 
in better ſpirits. wiſhed him joy. 

The heads of the converſation being 
relateu, he gave it as luis opinion, that 
Lord Dacie ſhould, without fail, repair 
the diſgrace hie had brought on ſo wor- 
thy a gentleman as his excellency, the 
Britiſh Amballador, was allowed to be, 
by all ranks in that ſtate; the Otto:nan 
Court having always ratified his requi- 
ſitions with figual marks of appro- 
bation :—the Dey of Aigiers, as the tri- 
butary of tuat power, paid him all the 
reſpect due to uis <xaited itation; par- 


ticularly - 
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ticularly his own merit had enhanced 
his regard for him beyond the reſpect 
paid to his predec-{lors in that high of- 
fice, which he then {:!led with honor to 
his King and Country. 

Sir James thanked the generous Al- 
gerine for his liberal compliment, — that 
he had with with ſuch candour re- 
ported, what his merit could in no wiſe 
claim, but his friendſhip had with ſuch 
kindneſs beſtowed. — Mutual compli- 
ments paſſed between them. — Lord 
Dacie, tho' callous in the ſtate of cor- 


; rupt principles, gave his honor as a 
i pledge, that on the firſt opportunity he 
1 would do that juſtice to Sir James and 
8 his family, which his conſcience called 
- | Youd to be performed; —in ſhort, the 
5 hypocrite was never better acted than 


e | by his Lordſhip at this juncture.—In 
8 his ſoul he was reſolved to forfeit every 
y - | Uttle he advanced, tho? he had pawned 
honor. 
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honor and honeſty for the comfortable 
covering of a good opinion, Which was 
frec!y granted by Sir Janes and the no- 
ble Algerine. 

Miſs Coliiile culy remained of the 
doubtful ſect, as Hl. faw the caricature 
of deceir was of congenial parts and 
principles with the artful ſchemer:— 
truly ſuppoſi ng, vas he to de out cf his 
preſent ſituation, and a carte l:lanche 
preſented to hun to be atterwards on 
his filling it up, att:!lcd,— that a ſip- 
gle ſentence of wins he avs = nẽ,,ꝭ 
would not be inſerted. — FO. ga. 
lity of ſentiment was her ju: ct. vt 
ſhe well knew, by woeful c: «71. 165, 
that Dacie wanted a cardiac medicine 
to perform the regular action of a man, 
who feared his maker, ---loved his fel- 
low crcatures, —or regarded the uſeful 
laws of civil ſociety.— For all was a2 
chaos, —a very miſt of darkneſs and 

| con- 
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confuſion in his breaſt, to perform all 
the caſt of parts which he ought not! 
Dinner being prepared, the noble 
Muſtapha rega.cd his friends with all 
the pompoſity ad [tile of the caſt; (for 
the manners of Nlahometans in all na- 
tions are nearly alike,) where we ſhall 


leave them, and ſee how affairs went on 


in Great Britain. 
Sir William Howard and his ſon 


having retired to the family {oat at 


Howard's-Caſtle, ſpent their time in 
happy converſe on the mutability of 
mundane enjoy nts; and by oppoſing 
philoſophy wich religion, Sir William 
eaſily demonſtrated the theory and prac- 
tice of Lot, —wl.en to his ſatisfaction 
he plainly p:--:ived the near affinity the 


one had to the other; —for by philo- 


forty, (whic' is a word derived from 
{2 4. fignitying a love of wiſdom) 
is chat uſc.ul ſcience, which comprehends 


tho 
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whole ſvſtem of morality, or the duties 
of kuman life, commonly called ethics. 

The next thing it comprehends, is 
the knowledge of the cauſes and effects 
„things, whether externit or internal, 
in the air, earth, or waters, which may 
be Laid ro proceed from i cauſes, 
1:70e22bly to the order of creation by the 
ſ\15reme being. The other part of the 
{:j>1CC, is in the curious ſpeculation of 
it z ulbence of things; by which calcy- 
latios ia the revolution of the hea» 
venly hedies are made, with other ex- 
periments which are commonly called 
the ' hœnomen of nature. 

Religion, (wiica is derived from the 
Hebrew, ſigniſies the duties of human 
creatures to the Deitv, and to their 
own ſpecics,) may be ſubdivided into 
three parts, comprehending natural, 
moral, and revealed. - The tirt was 
the worſhi p of the gentile world ;—the 

ſecond! 
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ſecond, by the jews under the law; — 
the third, to the chriſtians, thro' the 
atonement for fin by the meſſiah, 
whereby the law is done away, and the 
world is now under grace, that all who 
repent of their iniquiries and believe, 
may receive remiſſion thereof and be 
ſaved. 

Thus the good Baronet ſatisfied his 
ſon of the afſinity of philoſophy and re- 
ligion, whicir arc fo nearly allied, as to 


render it inpoiible to ierurate them — 
therefore, it would enarge rhe faculties, 
and illumine the ideas of the fair ſex; 
were they to ſtudy theſe grand ſciences, 
on which all our happineſs here and 
hereafter ſolely depends ;—and as their 
abilities in comprickeaſion, for the moſt 
part, are ſuperior to that of the oppoſite 
ſex, there can be no reaſon aligned why 
they ſhould not partake of the 1nefl:- 
mable bleſſings of thoſe ſtudies, which in 

the 
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the junior, or adult, can be, by aſſiduity, 
attained for the molt part ina few months; 
Vor at leaſt ſo much of both, as by ap- 
plication at leiſure hours, a proſiciency 
may be gained ,—and then we ſhall have 
publications of the compoſicions of rhe 
fair, in all the abſtruſe principles of ſei- 
ence ; which are now, for the moſt part 
dogmatized to a mechanic itandard:— as, 
tho” reaſon and religion were to be 
dealt out to mankind by a market cor- 
poration, with weight, meaſure, ſize, 
ſhape, colour, and a thouſand ct ceteras. 
— Pray, fair readers, cxert your talents, 
and rival thoſe ſons of nominal learning. 
At intervals the loſs cf Nifs Col. 
ville was a recollection in Henry's 
breaſt, that brought with it all the 
pangs of a lover's deſpair, —as it may 
well be ſuppoſcd, he conjectured her to 
e, by this time, the abſolute wife or 
miſtreſs of his falſe fricad ;=for the 
| name 
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name of a friend had been beſtowed by 
the liberal minded Henry, from the pe- 
riod the deceitful Lord aſſumed com- 
punction, until the time Mr. Howard 
arrived in England, and was undeceived. 
— Yet he did not withdraw that fami- 
War title; only added a preceding well- 
adapted word of fallchood to it, by 
conltantly ſtiling the abſent. Lord, his 
falſe friend. 

In theſe paroxiſme, I fenrv's delicate 
feclings were in the extreme of agony 
wrought to the higheſt pitch of hu- 
man ſuflering; — yet he did, when thus 
attacked, avoid his father's preſence, 
with a view to keep him from being a 
partaker cf !.is forrrows. —Upon thoſc 
occaſions he oft ti nes went to the pro- 
Jectiag ſummit of the precipice, beneath 
whoſe awful cragay limbs the oh; et of 
his thoughts was caſt into tue boſom of 
the briny Ccep ;—contem plating, on her 
* mi- 
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miraculous eſcape from an enraged c:2- 
ment, that in the calm of the niorn 
uſually daſhed with impetuous force 
againſt the ſhelving tceth of this pon- 
derous compeiitor;—which, in his re- 
verie gave him a glimpſe of hopc's ce- 
leſtial ray, that the power, whoſe care 
had preſerved her from the dangers of 
ſuch potent forces, in the time of a 
mountainous tolling ſea, when wines 
and rocks had combined in the utter 
deſtruction of preſuming mortals, who 
by their art endeavoured to outride in 
their wooden walls, the contendir.x 
elements, — that ſhe alone ſhould be 
reſtored to the happineſs of ſociety ; 
altl;o' experienced perſons, who kncw 
the art of ſtecring their naked frames 
thro' the ſurfizg flood, had taſted the 
bitterneſs of deach, whilſt the inexpe- 
rienccd timorous female, knew no me- 
nod to gain a meaſure of the ſhorte'} 


name. 
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name thro' the deluge of ſurrounding 


ſheets. 

Theſe cogitations often gained their 
point, —and ſoothed the lover with 
providentiul faith, — that {till a door 
was open to receive the object of his 
meditation from all rhe purſuits of de- 
ſigning man, aſſiſted by the grand enemy 
of peace. 

Thus the mount became a place of 
ſoothing reſort, - which to a timorous 
head would have cauſed a ſpeedy diz- 
zineſs on the horror of the gaping jaws 
of a thouſand opening clefts, that only 
ſpring tides gave a moiſtening to their 
wind dried fronts. 

Serious converſation only, had ad- 
miſſion between the ſage and his glooniy 
ſon, —for melancholy had ſo conſtantly 
attended \him, that it was in vain to 


drive her from the duties of her em-. 


ploy 3 Sir William often en- 


deavoured 
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deavouted to beguile the tedious hours 


with chearful converſe and recreating 
amuſements, the vicar and phyſician, 
with other worthv characters afiilting 
but in this he failed, —for Henry was 
only a ſpettatog, a ſmile not daring to 
approach his lips, — ſo well had the pal- 


lid votary of his attendance kept her re- 


gulated duty in its courſe. 

Mutic was always agrecable, if the 
plaintive ſtrain was performed, —In this 
refining employment Henry engaged 
many liours of the heavy meſure of 
time's glaſs;— for in this art he was an 
amateur, and had attained a competent 
knowledge to dub the connoiſtour. 

Thus the days were ſpent in Devon's 
pleaſant ſhire; — the revolving year 
going on its circuitous motion with 
clogged wheels. Ty 

During this time the Bath meeting 
diſperſed ;j=cach family going to their 

| mar- 
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manſion.— Lady Dampier about this 
time received her huſband's pacquet, 
which in ſubſtance contained his requelt 
to the Britiſh Court, for leave to return 
from his embaſiage; but things having 
received a different turn ſince her letter 
to him to return, ſhe therefore withheld 
it, and at Court his requeſt was nor 
known. 

The ſcandal of the day being more 
than her Ladyſhip's pride could brook, 
ihe rherefore, with her fallen daughter, 
reſolved again to viſit the African ſhore, 
to find amongſt infidels, what a chriſtian 
country had denied 'to her daughter; 
who could claim no excuſe for levity 
and bare-taccd error in ſtraying from 
virtue's track. 

They embarked for the Barbary ſhore, 
leaving the voung offspring of the pro- 
lific pair, (Lord Dacie and Charlotte 
Dampier,) to the care of an experienced 
| _ nurſe, 
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nurſe, at Craydon, in Surry, near the 
ſeat of Sir James Dampier in that 
county. —Charlotte on parting with rhe 
infant ſhewed a mothcr's care by her 
ſorrowful countenance. 

The weather being fine, and the 
winds fair, they left fight of Albion 
ſhore with a pleaſint gale; tho' not 
without a ſinking ſtate of ſpirits, on re- 
flect ing, che land they had juſt loſt tight 
of, was their native ſoil ;—whicre a cer 
tain ſucceſſion of the comforts of hu» 
man life might have been had in abun- 
dance, had not dire neceſtity obliged 
them to go in queſt of the like ſolace in 
a foreign climate, where the attainment 
of them was all an uncertaintv.—Aud 
as neither her Ladyſhip or Charlotte 
drew any of their happineſs from the 
ſource of religion, it may be naturaily 
ſuppoſed, they were without much com. 
fort in the proſecution of their voyage: 

6.90 
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—as, the notion of leaving cares bchind, 
is but a mere idle tale, founded in tite 
theoretical chimera of an inz2xperienced 
imagination: For let it be underſtood, 
in future, by adventurers who have done 
wrong in one country, and who fly to, 
another to forget their errors or evil 
haunting of thought, —that, wherever 
they go for ſuch purpoſes, their minds 
will accompany them,—and the faithful 
monitor of the heart,—-their conſci- 
enccs,—conſtantly accuſe them. 

Captain Colville was on a precarious 
footing at Aſhbridge.— A young no- 
bleman of family, who bore the title of 
Lord Fairford, was much approved of 
by the Duke and Dutcheſs, in the qua- 
litications of his perſon and famiiy ;— 
but what met their greateſt approbation 
was the largeneſs of the income he was 
in po.ie{tion of ;—and altho' they liked 
his perſon very much, yet Lady Ann, 


2 . their 
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their daughter, was not of their way of 
thinking, — for ſhe neither approved of 
him in that reſpect, or in any of the 
many qualifications he was ſ:1d to poſ- 
ſeſs, —as he was too much of her bro- 
ther's wily craft, to merit her approba- 
*tion.—He could act the very faint in 
public, —but was, in the receptacles of 
his ſecret retreats, a very lewd and aban- 
doned character. 
Lady Ann, altho' ſhe had treated the 
Captain rather ſevere, yet was ſa⸗ 
tisfied of her having ſufficient pro- 
vocation, by the inſult he had offered to 
her virtue, in propoſing an elopement; 
for tho” ſhe really loved the ſon of 
Mars with all the ardency of a prudent 
lady, yet fe had reſolved never to break 
the cynwmuancment of God, by diſo- 
bey ing her parents ;—or provoke the 
wrath of Heaven, by viciati +; its holy 
laws, in making a private match, tho 
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't had bzen with a Monarch, without 
their entire conſent and zpprobation ; 
—and had rather, in obcdience to 
their commands, have given her hand, 
to a perſon of their choice, to be her 
huiband, tho' the compliance ſhould 
make her days miſerable, than run 
counter, in making her own bargains, 
without their confent. But ſhe was 
ſatisfied cf the tenderneſs of her father 
and mother, in not 3 any perſon 
on her that was not agreeable to her. 

Lord Fairford paid her a viſit in due 
form; but the lady, with an honeſt ſin- 
cerity aſſured him, it was in vain for 
him ever to cxpett a compliance in her, 
to be ſuitable to his expetaiions ;— 
therefore it would be adviſable in him 
to deſiſt, az his ſolicitations would 
anſwer no end. 

His Lorc{t'n took great oſſence at 
the plain avowal of her Ladyihip, and 
in 
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in a haughty tone declared his inten- 
tions were to perſiſt in the liberty her 
father had given him, in paying his de- 
voirs to her ;—and added, that women 
were ſublunary beings, conſequently li- 
able to a fickle fancy, —and that per- 
ſeverance, even by the help of patience, 
had repeatedly wrought wonders. 
To this coarſe compliment her La- 
dyſhip thankfully acknowledged his 
elegant ſimile would do honor to the 
ſex; and further added, ironically, that 
ſhe ſuppoſed his taſte and judgment cor 
reſponde.! with the elegance of his ſen- 
timents. If fo, it was a pity a nobleman 
of his accompliſh ments did not feck for 
ſuime object that s ſujet to mu- 
tabi ity, or under the influence of the 
plagetary ſyſtem ;—as in her opin on, 
the ſtudy of . umanity was omitted by 
modern polith, or elſe the diminiihed 
wort of female happineſs weall not be 
over- 
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overlooked by every pretender to a cha- 
racter of rank. 

His Lordſhip could hold out no 
longer, —his heat was vilible,—as he 
perceived the lady had in ſentiment an 
advantage over him.—Flc replied in a 
haſty tone, that notwithſtanding he might 
not be the object of her choice, yct 
to ſuit his own inclinations he ſhouid re- 
peat his viſits ſo often, as to preclude her 
an opportunity of receiving the favors 
of the diſcarded Captain, —alluding to 
Captain Colville: —* But, continued he 
— if I find that hero is continued in 
your lift, I ſhall chaſtiſe the haughty 
ſpirit that makes him atlume to be on 
equa] ters with me.” 

Theſe words were uttered with ſuch 
an affected air of conſequence, as made 
the prudence of L. any Ann give way to 
a {wile of contempt ;—informing him, 
at the ſame time, that Captain Colville 

Was 
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was not only on equal terms with hug, 


but with the firſt nobleman in the king- 
dom, for he had both rank and fortune, 
added to merit, to warrant his preten- 


tions ;—therefore it was not altogether 
T S 


ſo coinmendable, in her opinion, for a 


gentleman to menace an abſent cha- 


rater, who had equal pretentions in 
cvery reſpect to thoſe he could aſſume. 

Lord Fairford was haſty in his tem- 
per, therefore he could not tamely ſub- 
mit to the rebuke of a Lad, for the un- 
manly part he had acted ;—but with a 
ſeeming ſhew of indifference forced a 
loud lavgh,—which gave occaſion to 
the Lady to leave him to his own pri- 
vate thoughts. This he did not notice, 
Hut paid her repeated viſits; - and find- 
ing the vanity of his pretenſions, was 
re ſolved to ſhew to his miſtreſs the great- 
neſs of his ſpirit, chat ſne might not 
think ſo ſlightly of him, as he per- 


ccived 
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ecived plainly, ſhe had on all occaſions 
given him to underitand.—So in the 
hour of heated imagination, by the 
aiding aſſiſtance of oid hock, he ſent a 
challenge to Captain Colville, or rather 
a threatened chaſtiſement, as though 
he had dominion over him.—The letter 
was as follows :— 

Lord Fairford deſires Cap- 
& tain Colville will not uſe his influence 
* with Lady Ann Cateſby, to retard the 
© honor intended by the noble Duke, her 
© father, to be done to him.——-If Cap- 
* tain Colville ſbould perſiſt, he may 
* expect diſagrecable conſequences to 
* be the effect of nis imprudence. 

© Thurſday Noon.” 

Captain Colville received the biller 
by Lord Fairford's ſervant, who ir- 
ſtantly returned without waiting for the 
Captain to open it, as his IL. orathip had 
commanded him, for fear a diſagreeable 

anſwer 
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anſwer ſhould be returned. — Captain 
Colville could not forbear ſmiling at the 
aſſumed air of dictating authority with 
which the menace was fraught ;—and 
iminediately returned the following 
replication: 

Captain Colville did not know he 
„ had a dictatorial pedagogue until 
% now;—but leſt the office ſhould make 
© Lord Fairford forget himſelf, - Cap- 
© tain Colville diſcharges him from 
© henceforth; and ſhall in future contend 
on all occaſions any pretenſions his 
* Lordſhip may preſume to have to a 
certain noble lady, —and defies the 
ce threats of a bravado.“ 

© Thurſday Afternoon.“ 

This letter was ſent by Captain Col- 
ville's ſervant to his Lordſhip, —who 
was under particular inſtructions to wait 
for an anſwer.—In this he was diſ- 
appointed, for his Lordſhip, thro' the 

effects 
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efets of his elevating doſe, was con- 
ſtrained to lay himſelf down to reit on 
his bed, to retrieve, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſleep, his reaſon and recollection, there- 
fore the lettcr was left. 

The morning gave his Lordſhip an 
opportunity of reading the ſpirited an- 
ſer of his rival; he was very much per- 
plexed how to manage matters; —and 
as his name was enrolled in knight-er- 
rantry, on taking a repeated bumper of 
brandy, he ſent the Captain a down- 
right challenge, to meet him the nexr 
morning at eight o'clock, with his 
friend, at an appointed ground.—This 
was delivered by Lord Fairford's ſcr- 
vant, by whom the Captain returned u 
written anſwer, in which he acknow- 
ledged the receipt, and accepted the 
ireat. 

Accordingly Captain Colville called 
on his brother, General Mounſey, h 
Vol. II. E readily 
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readily attended him to the ſpot. ' 


They waited until paſt nine o'clock, and 
were for returning to town, when I. ord 
Fairford and Captain Thwaites made 


their appearante, in his Lordſhip's | 
coach, and would have paſſed them, had 


it not been for Captain Colville, who 
called loudly to the coachman to ſtop. 
Lord F:irford and his ſecond came 
out ;—his Lordſhip, in a faltering and 
ſtammering voice endeavoured to apo- 
logize for his having kept rhe Captain 
and his ſecond ſo long waiting, 
alledging, his watch was the occaſion; 


but here Captain Thwaices interrupted 
him, by ſay ing, he underitood ten 


o'clock was the appointed hour ;—to 


this his Lordſhip flammered as a reply, 


he muſt have miſtaken him; —*how- 
ever,” ſaid Gencral Mounſey, “you are 
both time enough to kill one, or perhaps 
beth!“ 

\ \ By 
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By this time the honorable Mr. 
Ward, now the Earl of Bellview, made 
his appearance, having heard of the ap- 
pointment of theſe victims to falſe ho- 
nor, and joined the antagoniſts and their 
ſeconds ;—when, after a friendly ſalu- 
tation, as he was known to all the parties 
preſent, (and was a relation to the Ge- 
neral, as was noticed before) he enquired 
whether or not they had ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered the buſineſs they were going 
tbout?— To this Captain Colville re- 
plied, my Lord Belview, the noble 
Lord who has broughr me hither, has 
given me ſufficient cauſe to vindicare 
my honor, in ſecking repriſal, for by 
his hoſtile invitation, I am to protect, at 
the hazard of my life, the dipnity of my 
rank ;—therefore, as a man of tried cou- 
rage in the field of glory, I ſcorn to be 
deemed unworthy of all I aflume. 

E 2 6 This 
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This proud Lord, whoſe arrogance 
is not to be borne with, has, by an un- 
provoked inſult defied me. But I am 
come here with a determined reſolution 
to have the ſatisfa&tiqn of his oppoſing 
his life to mine; —and as a L. ady is the 
diſputed prize, only with my life ſhall I 
reſign my pretentions to her:—and to 
evade my ſword, will at this time, to all 
intents and purpoſes be nugatory and 
cowardly!“ 

Lord Fairford replied, “you are 
Laſty, Captain Colville ;—it was in an 
hour of incbriety, at the inſtance of 


Thwaites) I undertook to compo 
mandatory card, to require your at- 
tendance here this day, ard do now ac- 
knowledge I was in error.“ | 
Lord Bellview rejoincd, “ do not 
t:ke into confi.iecration your falſe rea- 
ſonis; on either fide, —for the diabolical 
ulſage 


this gentle man, (pointing to Ws 
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uſage of duelling ſhould, of all rhe litts 
on record of barbarous chivalry, be the 
firſt that ſhould be expunged, being re— 
pugnant both to the laws of Cod and 
man; — for what runn of the leut ſeriout 
reſlection, but mult hudder at the 
thoughts of being hurried, in the very 
at of offence, in the real breach of the 
divine command,—before the throne of 

a juſt offended God! 
© Is not this an act of more heinous 
atrocity, than any of the wrongs for 
which a juſticiary court has awarded 
judgment of death? — For in the latter, 
a time of repentance, throꝰ grace, may 
be obtained, and a foundation of hope aſ- 
certained; —but in the former caſe, no 
ſuch bleſſing can be promiſed ;—iIt is a 
voluntary race to perform the works of 
the cruel enemy of ſouls, — cutting off 
the wretch from a means of obtaining 
peace and pardon, to fink into the abyſs 
of 


— —ů * 
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of deſtruction !—And in our view of the 
crime it 2mounts to againſt the peace» 
ful law of ſociety, the calamity 1s truly 
great, — for in this deluded notion of 
ſupporting the empty title of falſe ho- 
nor, or nominal heroiſm, the moſt worth · 
leſs of the ſons of Adam, may, if he is 
what is ſtiled a gentleman, that is to 


* ſay, a man of property, call forth a man 


of integrity, worth, and reſpectability, 
who my perhaps have an amiable wife 
and feveral- children, whoſe fole hap» 


pin-ſs depends unon the valuable life 


Ci its genticuun, and thro! the miſ. 
taken notion cf honor, upon the ſum- 
mons of this worthleſs character, be 
brought to an appointed ſpot, as you 
both are at this period, and by an ex- 
change of tire, or a thruſt of a ſword, 
this infatuated, yet ainiable gentleman, 
is carried home on a bier, lifeleſs, to his 
family ! . 
64 The 


e 
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«© The Villain eſcapes! —boaſts of his 
courage, or rather ſavage nature, —as he 
potietles neither the fear of God or 
Man,—and evyades the hand of juſtice, 
for ſo heinous a crime with impunity ; . 
tho in fact he is literally the murdercr 
of the fallen victim to this barbarous 
cuſtom: - leaving a di conſolate widow, 
and orphan children, to bemoan and la- 
ment his untimely fate! — Pray there- 
fore, you giddy headed and over heated 
young men, relinquiſh a purſuit of ſuch 


_ ſerious conſequences - for everlaſting 


happineſs or miſery depends on the 
fall ! 

This ſerious remonſtrance had a good 
effect upon the duelliſts and their ſeconds; 
—all of them acknowledging the truth 
of what Lord Bellview had advanced. 
The conſequence was, Lord Fairford 
aikcd Captain Colville's pardon, as be- 
ing the 2ggrefior; and in order to ſhew 
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a due ſenſe of the impropricty of his 
conduct, relinquiſhed the pretenſions ht 
had atiumed for I. ally Ann Cateſby ; — 
proziting, in the pre ſencæ of theſe cre- 
dible witneftes, to add his good offices 
in forwarding the Captain's happineſs 
with that lady, 

Thus wis ſtopped the effuſion of 
blood, whie 1 would have been the con- 
ſequence, were it not for the timely in- 
terpoſition er this reverend and right 
honourable 2 aradcr. A leilon not be- 
neath the notice of thoſe ſons of wan- 
tonneſs, who ſhed l lood to fatiate a brutal 
inclination of a fiend-lil.- wifly of re- 
venge!—A ſpark, kindled by the very 
arch fiend himſclf, which cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed without human gore, unleſs 
a calin friend of peace, with his attention 
to the heedleſs opponents, forwards a re- 


conciliation, 
& 
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It was a remark of the celebrated 
Dean Swift, “that when two gamblers 
&« fell out, the only way to decide their 
* quarrel, was, like men of ſpirit, by a 
4 duel; then if one or boch were killed, 
it was only ridding the world of one or 
& two raſcals.” Ne oudlic 7 

The Duelliſts, their ſeconds, and the 
noble peace-maker, retired from the ſpot 
to their reſpective homes, quite ſatiſ- 
hed with the reconciliation that had ta- 
ken place; —and which, it is to be 
hoped, gave them an uſeful m-mento. 

Lady Dampier and her daughter ar- 
rived at the city of Algiers, the once 
celebrated city of Carthage, the Queen 
of Nations, but now of a deſpotic petty 
Prince, (tiled the Dey, or Grand Lord, 
—who is as abſolute over his ſubjects, 
as though they were a herd of ſwine ;— 
their lives and fortunes being always at 
his diſpoſal, unleſs he is cautious of the 


Cap- 
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Captains or Commanders of his bands or 
troops, who often rife as conſpirators, 
cutting of ſuddenly the tyrant for ſome 
bloody act; —as his word 1s a law, and 
his ſoldiers executioners.— Vet every 
crowned head in Europe, as alſo every 
ſtate, are more or leſs tributary to this 
Infidel depredator; or elſe their ſubjects 
feel the fatal effects of ſuch a neglect. 
This may ſeem ſtrange, that a petty 
Prince, whoſe dominions is little more 
than the ſize of a county in England, 
{ſhould keep all chriſtian powers in awe! 
— Put to eradicate the evil, would re- 
quire no leſs an extirpation, than to 
deitroy the race of this infidel ſe, that 
ſwarms all over Africa, Alia, and ſome 
part of Europe — for as ſoon as one ſet 
of theſe marauders are put to the ſword, 
a like number flock to ſupply their 
ſtead:—ſor deſperation in fight is their 
acknowledged diſpoſition. Added to 
this, 
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this, —a chain of theſe Parbarian Lords, 
called Beys or Begs, are ſettled all along 
the cout ct the Mediterranean Sea; — 
therefore can, in a few hours be out at 
ſea, and in the like time return with 
their prizes into any of the ports of 
theſe piratical {tates, who are always ſo 
far united, as to aid and aſſiſt againſt 
chriſtian powers. 

Upon Lady Dampier and Charlotte's 
arrival, they were waited on by the pro- 


per oiticers of the tate, who conducted 


them, with the uſual formality or cere- 
monial, on the introduction of perſons of 
the fitſt rank at Court; and were eſcorted 
ſafe to the Hotel of rhe Britiſh Ambaſ- 
ſador, who received them with no leſs 
Joy than ſurpriſe :—Sir James, having 
at that inſtant, Lord Dacie and Mifs 
Calville, with other notable characters, 


at dinner. 
The 
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The ſurpriſe was of the moit agroe» 
able kind to Miſs Colville, —thlat the 
might be aſſured of Lord Dacie's per- 
formance of what he had ſo profuſely 


promiſed, when opportunity wouid 


ſerve. The effect of ſurpriſc was on 
the contrary with his Lordſhip, —he 
was greatly diſconcerted, but was con- 


| ſtrained to yield to the ſtrobe of his own 


cunning ;—he had no back doors nor. 
ways of eſcape, —he had promiicd, in 
the preſence of a principal Lord at the 
Algerine Court, Benhaded, —therefore 

to reſcind would endanger his liberty. 
Lady Dampier was all fury on the 
ſight of her nephew, and in ſpite of all 
remonſtrance to the contrary, ſhe loaded 
him with every vile epithet her paTon 
could ſuggeit, —1magining, he had get 
beyond any method of retribution to her- 
daughter Charlotte; —ſuppoſing, he had 
deen married to Miſs Colville :>—but on 
her 
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her being undeceived, ſhe became more 
calm. But Charlotte was ſo affected at 
ſeeing the perjured Lord, that ſhe 
ſwooned away, and was ſome time be- 
fore ſhe recovered. On her being in- 
formed of the ſingular adventures of 
Miſs Colville, ſhe was aſtoniſhed, and 
contrary to her general practice, thanked 
heaven for her fortunate eſcape ;—but 
the liberty ſuch aa accident lett in Lord 
Dacie's power to do her juſtice, was 
partly an incitement for her praiſe to 
heaven for ſo fortunate an incident. 

She gave Miſs Colville a ſatisfactory 
account of the beloved Henry, ( whom 
ſhe, as well as Henrietta once had loved 
to diſtraction; but finding her endea- 
vours fruitleſs, had combined with 
Lord Dacie, to aſſaſſinite him, as has 
been in the former part of this narration 
fully ſet forth) Miſs Colville was happy 

| 8 
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to hear of her dear Henry's welfare, and 
wept for joy on the occaſion. 

The hurry of the day being over, 
Lady Dampier and her daughter much 
fatigued with their voyage, retired to 
reſt. — Lord Dacie found no place 
wherein he could enjoy a peaceful hour, 
— The whole night paſſed without his 
being able to get any ſleep, to forget his 
burdens, which were now become ſeri- 
ouſly a weighty load; — for he ſaw the 
hand of a ſupreme power dealt to him 
the bitters, which he himſelf, had fo 
long mixed for others. 

Early the next morning Sir James 
Dampier was waited on by Benhaded 
Muſtapha Beg, who, on hearing thar the 
injured young lady was arrived, came on 
purpoſe to pay his compliments to her 
and Lady Dampier.—But the mo!t ma- 
terial cauſe of his viſit, was to ſee the 
promiſes of Lord Dacie fulfilled, _ 
After 
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After a ceremonial had taken place 
between Lord Muſtapha and the TI adies, 
Lord Dacie was ſummoned to attend ; 
and on his introduction, the Algerine 
| informed him, he ſhould be glad to fee 
the ceremony of marriage performed by 
the Ambaſlador's chaplain, which would 


make his Lordſhip happy in the Lady 
for whom he had heard him expreſs ſuch 
Y a ſtrong regard, and which would, ac- 

cording to the chriſtian laws, make 


= 8 

1 them one fleſh. 

J His Lordſhip found all evaſion would 
anſwer no end, but to expoſe his prin- 

5 ciples to a clear view, and his perſon to 

4 real danger, —fo he tamely ſubmitted to 

e 

n 


the matrimonial bondage !—A happy 

ſtate for all thoſe who enter into it, with 
r a true ſenſe of the utility of it, and the 
- | - inſtitution is really the work of the al- 
e | mighty;—therefore it is an honourable 
ſtate, — which ſhould only be per- 
er formed 
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formed by mutual conſent ;—for an 
union of the friends or relations of the 
bride and bridegroom ſhould take place 


prior to the nuptual ſolemnization ;—- 


which, between the couple joined in 
wedlock, ſhould be pure and ditin- 


tereſted.— At leaſt ſo far as avarice is 


concerned, an unmixed love ſhould be 
" poured out, in which the happy pair 
ſhould partake alike !—For we daily ſee 
the fatal effects of forced compliance in 
this reſpect, and what may well be 
deemed a Smithfield bargain as, to 
the God of Mammon, rd intereſt) 
are facrificed multitudes !—The conſe- 
quences are too obvious, as the annals 
of Doctors Co:mmons can ſet forth an 
abundance of examples. Parents ſhould 
be tender, and children dutiful, then 
mutual happineſs would enſue. 
Another great bar to the matr' mo- 
nial happineſs in the lower claſs, is the 
ex- 
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exorbitant ſum a licence amounts to, 

and of courfe is the cauſe of many 

wretched proſtitutes, with whoſe aban- 
-doned pageantry the ſtreets of the Me- 
tropolis are conllantly chronged—- Thi 

legiſlator would do well to deviſe 2 : 
means to leſſen their number.—To a 
mind fraught with the fear of God, or 

the ſhame of man, a life of proſtitution 

muſt appear molt od ious; for this ſtep 

muſt convince the frail female, who is 

fo credulous as to believe a deſigning 
man, that ſhe acts dire ly againſt the 

laws of God; and is in a ſtate of ever- 
laſting puniſhment, unleſs a true repen- 

tance takes place; and at the ſame time 

ſhe is an outcait to ſociety, —deſpiſed 

and abhorred, —a wretch ſubject to diſ- 

eaſe and death by the iniquity ſhe fol- 

lows,—carrving evident marks with it 

of the wrath of heaven for ſuch a breach 

of God's commandment, and in the 


words 


— 
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words of good Biſhop Cranmer, “a live 
ing ſacrifice to the devil.” 

The alteration marriage made in Miſs 
Dampier, now Lady Dacie, was evident: 
ſhe ſhewed in her eyes a ſparkling of 
Jjoy.—All preſent were feſtive, - mirth 
and good humour cloſed the day ;—his 
Lordſhip throwing off the gloom, every 
face ſhewed the marks of approbation. 
— Night cloſed the ſcene,—the riſing 
day renewed the feſtive board, which a 
third day cloſed without any accident 
to affect the tranquility of the aſſem- 
blage. 

Lord Dacie and his Lady were very 
foon reconciled, and happy in each other, 
for they were of a diſpoſition not many 
degrees apart; therefore were the more 
likely to afture an agreement in the 
road of life.— He by many jolemu for- 
malities of ſorrow for his paſt offences 
2gainſt Miſs Colvilie craved ber fot- | 

givcucls; 
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giveneſs; the bountiful lady did not 
withhold the boon, as ſhe ſaw he was 
now fixed in the walk of life, and his 
pretenſions to roam were at an end. 

Letters of recal arrived by the ſpecial 
order of the Britiſh Court. — Sir James, 
with his Lady, niece, daughter, and 
his new-made ſon embarked for Eng- 

land. —In the proſecution of their voy- 
age we ſhall leave them, and ſee what 
the ifland they were bent to produced 
previous to their arrival. 

But this article ſhould not be diſ- 
mifled without remarking, that notwith- 
ſtanding the illiberal ſtigma thrown out 
on foreigners of all denominations, by 
the generality of Britiſh ſubjects, and 
more eſpecially againſt thoſe who do 
not profeſs the chriſtian faith, ( for pre- 
judice is of too ſtrong a compolition to 
biaſs even principles of benevolenze!) 
in the good Lord Penhaded Muſtapha, 

Sir 
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Sir James Dampier and all his family re- 
ceived the moſt pure tokens of friend - 
ſhip and liberality ;—which in Miſs 
Colville's delicate ſentiments ſhe ex- 
preſled *<* ſurpaſled the boaſt of chriſtian 
hoſpitality.” 

The generous Muſtapha parted with 
his chriſtian friends with all the viſible 
marks of regret, and furniſhed them 
with every neceſſary for the voyage; 
wiſhing them a proſperous and ſafe re- 
turn to the country of their deſtination, 


— 


— 


Sir William Howard and his ſon were 
now buſied in erecting a monument, ſa- 
cred to the memory of the Noble Duke 
of King ſborough, who was now no more; 
having reſigned his laſt breath in the 
preſence of his brother-in- lw, Sir 
William, and of his nephew, Henry 
Howard, and ogreeable to an act of ſettle- 
ment a long time previouſly paſſed, the 


right. 
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right of ſucceſſion veſted in Henry, — 
who was now the Duke of King(- 
borough. 

The ſovereign, in conſequence of the 
unblemiſhed reputation Henry Howard 
had ſupported, granted him the order, 
his uncle, the late Duke, had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by; — ſo that the enſign was 
re-delivercd by his Majeſty, who was 
pleaſed to order an inſtallation, in which 
his Grace, Henry, Duke of Kingſbo- 


rough, received the mark of royal ap- 


probation from the hands of the mo- 
narch, as a Knight of the Garter. —A 
tiiſtinguiſhed honor was thus conferred 
on this exalted genius of virtue and re- 
ligion. 

The good man is not always happy, 
nor free from cenſure,—and often falls, 
inſtead of riſing in his circumſtances ;— 
owing to his uſing no as to trepan the 
unwary in bargains of advantage and 

over- 
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overreaching, and often dies in a priſon. 


— Whilſt the reverſe is attendant on the 
wicked man, who uſes every method to 


increaſe his wealth, wreſting honeſty 
- whenever ſhe oppoſes his proſpects of 
gain; —thriving in all his undertakings, 
his ſchemes are ſo deep, and his plans fo 
well laid, that nothing comes amiſs ;— 
. wallowing in riches, and dying poſ- 
ſeſſed of coffers filled with gold! 

This may ſcem ſtrange to the ſuper- 
ficial obſerver, who may be impious 
enough to arraign heaven for ſuch a 
diſtribution of its favors, —that the ob- 
ject who paid due reverence to its 
dictates, is of all men the moſt unfor- 
* tunate;—whilſt the wretch, who hardly 
ever thought of virtue, morality, or re- 
ligion, or of the duties due to God or 
Man, is the ſucceſsful agent in col- 
lecting ſtores and amaſſing wealth! 
But, ſerious ſpeculators, only conſider 


for 
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for one moment, the difference of theſe 
two men;—one was a good man and died 
in priſon, —his conſcience was a faith- 
ful monitor, —it did not accuſe him of 
any flagrant crime, —he had in his breaſt 
a calm reſignation to the will of heaven, 
nor was ever known to repinc, altho' he 
often wanted the necetlaries of life; — he 
praiſed the deity for the paſt bleſſings he 
had beſtowed, and with an enlightencd 
hope, thro' faith, truſted him for all that 
was to come;—he died as coinpoſed as 
tho' he was falling into a pleaſant ſlum- 
ber;—his at words were an cjaculation 
to the throne of grace, to receive his 
departing ſpirit, —and he cloſed his 
eyes in charity with all men, having a 
lively hope of the mercies he was to be 
a p*rtaker of. 

The latter end of the bad man, who 
breathes his luſt in a palace, is quite the 
reverſe of the dy ing moments of the 

good 
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good man.— All his parade is nearly 


ended, — the turn of lawyers and Phy- 


ficians are now over, — a dcadly arrow is 


placed in death's bow; — the pangs of a 
tormented ſoul, the never dying worm, 
Conſcience, now ſtares him in the face, 
accuſing him of all the frauds, ads, and 
deceptions he has uſed to amaſs his ill- 
gotten pelf,—and reminding him, that 


he had never ſpared an hour for ſerious _ 


reflect ion from the buſied ſcenes of his 
worldly cares, to fix-upon a time for re- 
pentance!—No, it is true he did not, for 
death ſent him a ſummons as he was cal- 
culating the annual amount of his in- 
intereſts by uſgry !-—two days more, left 
him a lifeleſs cotſe; —but before his 
death, his will was haſtily ſketched, — 
he left a ſum to endow an hoſpital, but 
the reſt was deviſed and bequeathed in 
ſuch terms of ambiguity, that the law 
will neceflarily ſwallow up the principal 

part 
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part of it, to aſcertain the right of the 
claimants. His laſtagonics, as he entered 
the valley of the ſhadow of death, were 
for the wrongs he had done the good 
man, who died in prifon, —and by whot- 
firſt aſſiſtance he had gained reputation 
in the world ;—he, with deſpair painted 
on his brow, buffered by the acuteneſs 
of the ſtings of death and conſcience, 
ſighed out his Iiſt breath, with a de- 
claration of hope having -atirely fled ! 
Now which of theſ: conditions +x 
the moſt detirable, or the moſt to he en- 
vied ?—"The reader will pardon this di- 
greſſion, when told it is intended to meu 
the common pictures of every dai 's ex- 
bibition, =v;hich ſhould teach us never 
to repine at the ſituation providence has 
allatted us, but to be diligent to do the 
beſt we can by honeſt means and me- 
thods;— for a bud heart is the ſource of 
evil actions; therefore, an honc{l mind 
Vol. II. —F begets 
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begets an active diſpoſition, —for in- 
dolence is an inlet to every vice. 


Tie rciignation of I.ord Fairford in 
favor of Captain Colville, at Aſhbridge, 
was not a matter of willingneſs in the 
former,—it was a puſſillanimous ſpirit; 
—he was fearful to rouſe the latter, as 
he ſaw in hiin a potent competitor, and 
who he was certain had i.ady Ann's 
affections. 

He turned his thoughts towards Mis 
Ice, the niece of the Marquis of Lan- 
ovedoc, a Lady whom we for:ncrly 
mentioned as a perſon of à conſiderable 
fortune and accompliſhmencs.— In this 
purſuit he was not an unſucceſsful ad- 
venturer, for the Lady countenanced 
his addreſſes, by the order of tge Mar- 
quis, her uncle, and by the direction cf 
the 'Squite, her brother, fo that a ſhort 
courtihip brought them as forward as 
: thoſe 


/ 


I 


* 
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moſe the croiles of numan life had buf- 
fetedl, who began their courtſhips al- 
molt three vears ſooner ; —for there is 
a ſomething that may intervenc, 
were our determination to be ever fo 
punctual, —“ tine ard chance hap- 
peneth to all men,“ —as all the other 
characters of this narrative have cxpe- 
rienced. 

The Duke and Dutcheſs of Aſubridge 
were now upon better rerms with L. ord 
and J.ady Colville, judging. that from 
tie appearance of things, their ſon, 
Lor Ducje and >Ifis Colviile were by 
this time man and wiſe, thu" it appeared 
extcnordingry to all parties, 9230 tnete 

45 30 authentic account of heit ſitua- 
tion: — Ao the rers-pure:s of (ireat- 
Brirain, as alſo thoſe of the mull ge- 
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faorized by public adcertite.ncats - to 
ſet fortu thoic deftinatiova or revdence, 


2 if 
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if it could be found out. — However, as | 
yet nonews whatever had tranſpired, as 
Sir James had diſpatched his expreſs 
from Algiers previous to the arrival of 
the parties in queſtion, and 1.ady Dam- f 
pier and her daughter had embarked , 
without knowing the reſult of their voy · 
age;—and as public ſcandal was the in- : 
centivewhich made them ſeek an aſylum . 
beyond the ſeas, —it proved a lucky re- : 
ſolve,—But theſe words, luck, chance, } 
fortune, &c. are not to be explained as 
they are generally accepted, — for theſe 
ſynonimous expreſſions for the pro- 4 
vidence of heaven, muſt be ſuppoſcd, and * 
abſolutely conſtrued, as the order, dircc- 0 
tion, or permiſſion of the ſupreme * 
power. th 
Captain Colville received an invita- oe 
tion from T.ady Ann's parents, and a C 
permiſſion from his own, to renew the * 
formality of courtſhip;—and things | G 


that 
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that aſſected the ſerious buſineſs were 
ſo nearly got over, that the marriage 
ſettlement was in its draft for peruſal 
and amendment; — ſo that the captain 
wore a face of proſperity. - Net it was 
the determination of the parents of both 
parties to delay the ſolemnization of 
their nuptials, until a true and ſatiſ- 
factory account of the perſons miſling 
could be obtained.— Pr. Haccomplir— 
Foy pour devoir. ' 


The elegant monument which was 
erected to the memory of the late Duke 
of Kingſborough, at Highmeadow, in 
the Church-yard of that town, which 
contained the remains of his Grace, 
the family vault being near it, (and 
which was but a mile from Howard's- 
Caſtle, in Devonſhire, ) drew a great 
many polite families to view it ;—as his 
_ Grace, Henry, Duke of King borough, 
Was 


[C2 THE SCTOGL OF. VIK-TUEF, 
was the architect him lf, aint had ail 
the werk performed under his imme- 
diate inſpection and dircction.— This 
employment diveiting him a good deal 
from the mclancholy habit he had 
fornfed fince he had loſt his dear Ilen- 
rietta,.— a name he reer mentioned 
without a deep ſigh, and atrickling tear 
ſlealing down his cheek !—So deep and 
iim had the :mricilion funk the dye, 
that during a life of the greateſt length, 
the roble Duke could not think of 
eraſing an imagery view of an object 
whoſe conduct was the admiratica of 
envy herſelf! 

The perſons cf ralle and rank who 
were curious enough to examine the 
beauties, elegance, and propriety of the 
recording marble at Highmeadow, were 
at once ſurpriſed, pleaſed, and ulti- 
mately aſtoniſhed, at the taſte and judg- 


men. 
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n.cat of the noble conitructor and ar- 


ehitent. 

The ſcaſon being now at the heighe 
for rural enjoypment, his (race ſent 
letter: of invitation to ſeveral of his 
friends, amongſt whom were the entire 
family of Lord Colville, including tha 
General; — the XIarquis of Lanrurdo. 
and his family, which of courſe i:\_{id ed 
all the younger branches ; — the Du: 
of Alhbridge and his * ily tle latter 
he wiſhed to ſce, that he might ex- 
change forgiveneſs of any ſuppoſed 
fault on either ſide, that had cauſed ſuch 
a ſingular change in his family. 

The company was very numerous in— 
deed, and all beſtowed many com- 
pliments on his Grace's tribute to his 
deceaſed uncle, in the excellence of rhe 
curious work erected to his memory.— 
The modeſt Duke on every ſuch occa- 
Gon denied his ability; but the worthy 

Ba- 
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Baronet diſplayed his properties and 
talents to the advantage due to his 
merit, which intrinſicaily was of the ut- 
moſt value to bene fit ſociety in all ranks 


of life. 
The weather being remarkably ſine, 


the winds were laid aſlech in the boſom 
k the ſmooth beguiling glaze of the 
brackith clement ,-—the ſcaly brood wan- 
toned in the flow movement of the 
pearly flood, ſcarcely a zephyr whif- 
percd thro' the lutty tops of the grove 
of pines, that overlooked the craggy 
guardians of Neptune's domain, with 
am ag unbounded view of ſea and fy ;— 
The birds were warbling out their morn- 
ing carols, extolling the beauties of the 


ſcene, —lambs ran friſking round each 


other, gently ſtraying a ſmall length 
from their dams ; — the cattle were eager 
at their morning's repaſt, inſtinctively 
foreboding the ſouth declination of the 

w- 
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luminary of day would render the heat 
more than they could labour under, to 

crop the flowery variegated ſtlems which 
reared their heads 1n vegitative pride.— 
Nature ſeemed leiſurely to put off her 
morning attire in the filtered waters of 
the aſcending dew, whoſe aromatic 
odours perfumed the air with the ſweet- 
neſs of fragrant compolitions. . 

This was the morn the worthy Ba- 
ronct and his noble ſon had fixed on, with 
the approbation of all the notables pre- 
ſent, to form a ſummer camp along the 
plain, that took in the little harbour of 
Bay-Mouth, —in which it was uſual 
for coaſters to put in, whena calm ſea or 
contrary wiads made it neceilary for 
their convenience, — there to lay at an- 
chor in ſafety.—Wlien the creek was 
gained, all the points of the compaſs 
could not affect their ſafety, — for it was 
a dock locked in from danger but the 

dif- 
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difficulty of obtaining it in boilleroas 
weather, made many unſkilful marincrs 
ſuffer loſs by the attempr. 

Marquees were erected, —a parallel. 
. ogram was ſhaped, —di!linct freets were 
formed tranſverſely, ſo that an unob- 
ſtructed view of the level ſurface of tite 
extended ſheet was carefully preſerved. 

About ten o'clock the little town vas 
completely built ;—a diſtant view was 
beyond deſcription beautifully pictu- 
reſque. 

The azure vaulted roof overſpreading 
the amethyſt of liquid partiglcs, raiſed 
in idea ſomething ſuperior to the ad- 
mired works of nature, —beſpeaking at 
once the reſidence of the Apologucd 
Genii.—The beautiful ſimplicity of the 
canvaſs walls, - and its more beautiful 
female inhabitants, with its gay males, 
made the Duke's encampment look like 
the land of enchantment;—for it made 

175 
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its appearance, and polle{!-.1 its inha— 
bitants in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, as 
made the honeſt ruſtics ſtand aloof, rub- 
ing their eyes, queſtioning the reality of 
the ſcene. 

The Gay advanced with ſmiles to the 
ſouth weſt declivity of Sol's beſpangled 
path, and on removal of the dining co- 
vers, the charms of muſic enchanted all 
around, and diſcord with her briſtly 
young made a quick deceiion; fur con 
cord and her heaven- born ottspring fan- 
cifully played their aerial tranſitions, 
whilſt echo anſwered to encore :—and 
on the downy wings of the breathing 
oitspring of time, were pleaſing thrills 
carried along the glaſſy ſurface of the 
ſilent deep. To vent d2 dien. 


—— — — 


In this elylian hour of feft ſoothing 
into forgetfulneſs, a ſhip in full rigged 
trim, juſt had hove in fight, and turn- 


ing 
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ing the point of the jutting promontory, 
ſeemed to want the aid of the gentle 
blaſts of boreas to plough the furrow of 
the yielding tide. —Her royals were fer, 
—every wing was expanded to aſſiſt her 
to catch the flceting gale, —but all her, 
efforts ſeemed to fall ſhort of the neceſ- 
ſary ſupply ;—and the friendly ride that 
drifted. his ſhcets along the ſhore, only 
aſſiſted rhe floating caſtle. 2 
By this time ſhe reached the entrance 
of the ſecure harbour of Bay-Mourh, re- 
ſolving there to paſs the night, and the 
next morning. proceed up the channel. 
The tars were buſied in their necei- 
ſary employ;—the bower anchor dropt, 
and in five minutes ſpace lhe reſted ſafe - 
within the verge of land's protection. 
The ſea- ſick paſſengers. were ſtruck 
with the enchanting ſounds of har- 
mony's aflembly, and haſted from their 
hard beds to aſcend the ſteps of the cabin. 
The. 
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The firſt who ſtood on deck was Sir 


James Dampier, the next Lord Dacie, 


and then the Ladies followed ; but what 
words can paint the aſtoniſhment of the 


ſea voyagers, when they recognized the - 


manſion of Howard's-Caſtle. 


Poor Henrietta, in the feelings of 


heart was overcome, leſt her once be- 


loved Henry was this day wed to ſome - 


more happy fair; and that the ſound ſhe 


heard was the feſtive board's attendant. 


— She could not prevent her loſs of mo- 


tion, and a fainting fit followed. —This . 
naturally created a buſtle on the deck; 
—the new inhabitants of the canvaſs . 


town flocked down to give friendly aſ- 
ſiltance ;—amongſt the foremolt was the 


gallant Duke of Kingſborough, —bur. 


the ſight of her he loved above himſelf, 
—his dear Henrietta, —his all, —his 


care, was juſt recovered from her weak - 
ening ſenſation! He ſprung from land 


upon - 
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upon the deck, and in his arms claſped 
the dear idol of his affections! He with 
curaptured voice, cried, ** my dear i my 
long loſt Henrictta !”—She in the ſame 
juncture exclaimed, *© my deareſt 
Henry, oh!“ — Utterance failed, and 
they both dropt down inſenſibly in each 
other's arms. — The ſcene drew tears 
from all the ſpectators, — no eye was dry, 
—joy had her torrents, —and a ſpcedy 
releaſe was given to all fears by Sir 
James Dampier, who in a few words 
gave the hiſtory of all their adventures. 
A ſecond torrent of joy took place and 
diflufed itſelf to all around. 

Henry and his charming Henrietta 
were now reanimated, —a thouſand ſoft 
embraces took place, - the happineſs of 
ſeeing each other without the moſt tri- 
vial ſpot to fully their native purity, 
rendered them all the happineſs a terreſ. 
trial fate could admit of. | 

A 
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A thouſand greetings were given and 
25 oft returned by the rural and the de- 
barked friends, — parents and children 
became overjoyed. it was a ſcehe of in- 
expreſſible happineſs, — formed in the 
moſt romantic ſtrain, to charm aid 
ſurprize! 

The noble Henry took the fair pott- 
ner of his ſoul into his tent ;--buc as 
the ſea had made her health yi |. 0 a 
temporary indiſpolition, it W ,udged 
neceilary that ſhe ſhouid, as weil as the 
reſt of her company :v.10 had debarked, 
retire to the mwunivn, to take the re- 
freſhment of ſleep on tle ſettled ſolidicy 
of terra ſirma. 

It was a matter of curious inveſ— 
tigation, the means by which Lord 
Dacie was enſnar:d. — His parents 
ſeemed mightily pleaicd that he had it 
in his power to hea! tie wound the fa- 
mily reputation ha. ſaſtained.— The 

noble 


— 
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noble Henry ſhook his Lordſhip's hand 
and wiſhed him joy !—at this the crowde 
ing ſpectators were ſurpriſed :—His 


Lordſhip would have coined a form 


of words, to palliate the courſe his vil- 
lainy had taken; - but to the generous 


Duke a repetition of the errors of hu- 


. man life was a painful ſenſation.—He 
| politely entreated his Lordſhip to repeat 
no grievances, that with the works, 
their remembrance was forgotten, obli- 


vion having enveloped all traces of their. 


exiſtence.- 

An univerſal approbation of the li- 
beral - minded Duke's method of for- 
getting injuries on granting forgiveneſs 
then ſucceeded ;—peace and harmony 
walked hand in hand to conduct the 
well paired couples to the caſtle of hoſ- 
pitality ;—where fincerity, honor, and 


benjficence, ſat at the door ready to re- 


ceive the gueſts, 


The 
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The next day the ſcene opened with 
the approbation of prudence, on the re- 
inforcements of content and happineſs. 

Sir William Howard addrefled the ſc- 
niors of the aflembly,--who one and all 
coincided in his opinion, that an union 
between the junior matched Ladies and 
Gentlemen, ſhould take place in a few 
days.—The firſt couple who received 
the addreſs were, the long atilicted pair, 
his Grace the Duke of Kingſborough 
and the honorable Miſs Henrietta Col- 
ville ;==with a ſalute of acquieſcence 
the happy, happy pair, gave notice of 
their readineſs to comply.—The honor- 
able Captain Colville, and the right ho- 
norable Lady Ann Cateſby were the 
next. | 

Thea the right honorable and reverend 
the Earl of Bellview, and the right ho- 
norable Lady Olivia Beaumont. —The 

right 
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right honorable Lord Fairford and 
the honorable Miſs Lee were the fourth 
and lait whoſe allent were requeſted. — 
All of thee, well-paircd happy perſons 
were contcnt to attend at the altar, 

The necellary documents were tranſ- 
mitted to thñe Metropolis ;—fpecial li- 
cences were procured, —and after a fer 
days delay, the ſeveral perſons above- 
mentioned attended the ſolemn ritual 
ceremony, and became of the neareſt 
kindred to each other.—The connubial 
knot was tied by each pair in ſucceeding 
order; — the neighbouring villagerz | 
partook of the feſtivity ;—Hogſheads cf 
elevating drink, and barrels of ſound 
rectified liquors, with proviſions in 
plenty were provided, as the Peverags 
of the populace ;—the bells rang a joy- 
ful peal; - muſie cchoed thro” the glade 
and adjacent groves ;z—bonfires and illu- 
minations crowned the night; — and 
5 Howard's- 
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Howard's-Caſtle conſummated the hap- 
pineſs of wedlock. The ſucceeding day 
uthered forth the honorable appellation 
of man and wife, between four new 
made couples ;—and we may almoſt 
venture to ſav a fifth, — for Lord and 


Lady Dacie, were then but in their ſe- 


cond moon. 

Thus the ſport of time became the 
ſerious work of completion;—and in the 
full ſcope of imagination, we may in- 
dulge ourſelves a little, in reviewing the 
true happy ſtate of ten ladies and gen- 
tlemen of rank and fortune. 

A fortnight had nearly elapſed before 
any of the aſſembly counted the days, — 
ſo caſy did time ſteal on the wings of 
pleaſure and contentment, . who were 
united to lull the group from thoughts 
of care. 

A day was appointed for the collection 
of friendſhip's numbers to diſperſe, 
| but 
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but prior to their ſeparation, an ex- 
curſion on the ſmooth ſettled ſheet 
of the ocean, in a large barge con- 


ſtructed on purpoſe for coaſting jaunts 


of plcaſurc and recreation, was-propoſed. 

The day arrived, —the aged perſons 
who were of this notable atlembly, did 
not partake of the entertainment on the 


water, - they choſe the ſafety of firm. 


footing ;—and in land vehicles purſued 
the pleaſures of the day,—and all parties 
were to meet at an appointed place of 
rendezvous; — a cold collation and the 


canvaſs coverings of the tent equipage, 


were ſent before. 
The morning was remarkably ſerene, 


——a-ſolemn filence reigned over the face 
of the deep, - all nature ſeemed huſhed 


in drowſy ſlumbers;—no noiſe ventured 
to wing its courſe in any direction, —a 
ſtill ſolemnity ſat to judge the events of 
the day.—The ſun aſcended from his 
watery 
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watery pillow with a drowſy appearance, 
as tho' he was bloated with the intem- 
perance of the night ;—his bright gold- 
en locks ſeemed tinged with ſingy red; 
—the azure roof was ynecr'd with 
ſtreaks of pale reſlecting tumors par- 
taking of a watery galaxy;—no one pre- 
ſent profeſſed ptognoſtication from the 
appearance of hcaven,—for every one 


was intent on the buſineſs of prepara- 


tion. 

About cight o'clock in the morning 
on Thurſday the 29th day of July, the 
ten new married perſons, with General 
Mounſey and his Lady, and a ſet of ne- 
ceſſary attendants to work the barge, 
embarked with alacrity on board the 
pleaſure boat, which was decorated 
with taſte and elegance by and under 
the order and direction of his Grace the 
Duke of Kingſborough.— The tide with 
gentle ſhifring aſſiſted their endeavours; 

— and 
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—and with an eaſy ſail, flow in motion, 
they quitted Bay-Mouth Harbour. 
The Duke and Dutcheſs of Aſh- 
bridge, - Lord and Lady Colville, the 
Marquis of Languedoc, and his Mar- 
chioneſs, —Sir James Dampier and his 
Lady,—and Sir William Howard, ac- 
companied by Squire Lee, (who did 
not much approve of the watery element) 
took open carriages that gave them a 
conſtant view of the barge, which by 
mutual agreement, was to keep in light 
of the ſhore. 
Thus equipt, the debarkation and 
alighting was to be preciſely at four 
o'clock in the aſternoon.— The next 


day at that hour was the time appointed 
for their return. 

The day wzs pleaſant at the hour of 
ſetting out, — every one was pleaſed with 
the proſpect of the pleaſures of it.— 
Views from ſca and land were equally 

de- 
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delightful; - every angle of the ſhelving 
ſhore ſhewed ſomething, of a diſterent 
pr: fect, to that which a few minutes 
bet: had opened to the view. —Mean- 
deri g brooke, —puriing rills, ſhady 
groves, — {lowery valleys, — wooded 
copſes, —cragoy ſummits of weathered — 
beaten rocks, —thus the variegated face 
of nature ſhewed its rural and natura 
appearance. 22 
Anon the ſhew of art, induſtry, and 
toil. — The new mown fickls—the yellow 


beds of thriving grain, — the ripened 
vegetable root, ſhewed by its ficn the 
mature ſtate it enjoyed ;—with theſe 
might be viewed the ncat, ſnug, and 
well-built farm-houſe, with the conve- 
nient yard ad joining, - the do:neitic ani- 
mals with buſy care ſeeking their food in 
receptacles of their wonted uſage.— 
The cattle in peaceful plenty enjoying - 
the ſpoils of nature's ſpontaneous 
: herbage ; — 
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herbage; — the ſheep in wandering 
flocks on the ſweet taſted verges of the 
bounded plain, cropping the honey- 
ſuckle,—the arch-notioned goat af- 
cending the ſteep ridge of the almoit 
perpendicular mount, where rocks ledg- 
ing as ſteps ſerve the turn of the adven- 
turing beaſt's clambering diſpoſition to 
nip che bitter herbage of the craggy 
precipices, which in his taſte is delight- 
fully palatable. The laborious horſes 
are with a ſervile concordance yoked, 


and harnefled to the loaded team wag - 


gon. — The early farmer and his ſturdy 
aſſiſtants are with their brawny limbs, 
expoſed to the inſults of the weather, 
at the various employments of reaping, 
mowing, binding, pitching, or ſtacking 
of the various productions of harveſt's 

extenſive tolls. 
The ſhifting ſcenes afforded a wide 
field for inſtructive leſſons to the idle 
and 
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znd diſſolute.— To ſce the laborious 
cares that were neceſſary to beſtow to fol- 
ter the productions of the prolific fur- 
rowed land, io as to preſent them ready 
for the uſe of the mincing epicurean !— 
ſhould not thoſe labouring ſons of the 
plough be honoured as the firit in arts? 
Their ſcience is of comfortable r.. 
ſlection; — tranſpoſing the weak Joar of 
riſing graſs in November's ſnowing 
reign, to the fine contexture of the 
wheaten leaf of July. — The calf of 
March to the ſirloin of Chriſtmas, - with 
many other branches equally uſeful and 
indeſpenſibly neceſſary. 

Theſe proſpets pleaſed the eye, and 
gave an agrecable alluſion to active life, 
in the parties that were travelling both 
by ſer and land; — who paſſed pear four 
hours in pleaſing confabulation. — 
The ſea voyagers, as we may ſtile them, 
were remarkably happy, as they were all 

Vol. II. G on 
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on deck, in view of every ſcene of de- 
light; and were in regular pairs, to 
match in the participation of inſtructive 
or recreative converſation. 

The planet of day was now got to his 

greateſt altitude; and cre the timepiece 
Hointed it was five minutes paſt noon, 
tiere aroſe a murmuring in the breezes 
that ad juſt then ſprung up.— The 
trees with a ilky conſiſtence made a ſud- 
den ruitling, as tho' their boughs were 
cruſhed by an inviſible power; — the 
waters curled, verging in oblong ſheets, 
and ſeemed to bear marked ſinking 
points, as tho' engraved with a pungent 
machine. 

The rarified atmoſphere, which in 
the endleſs boundary of fight ſhewed a 
lively blue, by a raiſed denſity or par- 
ticles which aroſe with the ſouth welt 
wind, (an awful layer of woolpack 
forms, ) filled with the moon's attractive 


chriſ- 
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Ekriſtalized element, oppoſed themſelves 
with the pale or red repoſitories of ſol's 
meteors;—the caverns of the earth at 
the ſame juncture yielded up the confined 
fluid of the roving winds ;—thus the 


face of heaven brought quickly in view . 
the threats of contention between thy 
four elements: and as man is a com'zo- 


ſition of theſe four, it fchoves Lei at 
all times upon ſuch appearances to pro- 
vide for his ſafety. 

The land party perceived the ap- 
proaching ſtorm, and were fearful of its 
eflects, — and by ſigns, made Known 
their wiſhes, for the barge to gain the 
Niore,—but to perform this deſirable 
work, the watermen found impracti- 
cable; — as no creek of ſafety was now 
nearer than two leagues, and to gain it 
great hazard would accrue :—for the 
part of the country which they now were 
coaſting, was all along a high ridge for 

G3 5 nearly 
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nearly the laſt ſix miles, —and was of 
the ſame appearance for the like num- 
ber of miles, which they were obliged to 
purſue to obtain any place of ſafety in 
the threatening ſtorm.— It was a di- 
lemma of equal concluſion; to return 
er to purſue were diffœulties of like de- 
lay. — the wind being on their larboard 
bow <>4;,way and on their ſtarboard the 
other: So a proſecution of their voyage 
to the creek was determined; there to 
land and remain during the night, if 
the weather continued boiſterous, was 

the reſolve of the gentlemen on board. 
The Ladies were terrified by the ti- 
midity of the watermen, who were ten 
in number, but who were to a man fear- 
ful of the agitated element, well know- 
ing the dangers of the rocky ſhore.— 
But as cowardice adds to danger, the 
gentlemen made light of the fears of 
the 
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the piloting. watermen, —by which the 
ladies were ſomewhat calmed, 

It was ſtrikingly awful in the aſpect * 
of the perſons whoſe conſcicnces threat- 
ened them in the hour of danger ;—and 
of thoſe whoſe monitor held out a tran - 
ſcript of the caſe and co:nforts of the 
heart, and whoſe works knew nv 22. 
lution.—His Grace of Kingſb r-fagh 
and his Dutcheſs fat with ce:#Þou-; 
—— ſercne innoccuce in the luer, and re 
ſignation in the former, both joining it 
a doxology to heaven for all former 
bleſſings, being confident of heaven's 
future carc, as their lives were without 
reprehenſion, except in the ſtate of na- 
ture; in this they were well verſed, and 
knew the neceſſity of being partakers of 
the living ſacrifice, at whoſe table they 
were conſtant attendants, — the pre- 
ceding ſabbath bring ghee laſt. 

| Others 
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Others of this polite company were 
not ſo,.— Lord Dacie and his conſort felz 
themſelves diſſerently, — for the terrors 
of their conſciences repreſented death 
in a more horrible view, than the fa- 
bled appearance of T1iphone, the 
worſt of the three furies of hell.— Their 
heorts failed them, they almoſt fainted 
| thro* Ne extreme of fear. 

The Earl of Bellview and his charm- 
ing Counteſs were like the noble Duke 
and Dutcheſs, juſt now mentioned; 
they were not at all diſmayed, chear- 
fulneſs appeared in each of them.— 
Lady Ann Colville was the ſame. The 
Captain was in tolerable good ſpirits, as 
were General Mounſey and his Lady.— 
Lord and Lady Fairford were greatly 
terrified ;—the former from conviction, 
the latter from a timidity of opinion, 
that it was inevitable death, if the ſtorm 
ſliould overtake them ;—not conſidering 

the 
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the hand of Providence, that could raiſa 
and lay the power of the winds, or of 
any other of the clements. 

Here we ſee the uncertainty of hu- 
man enjoyments !—All were happy an- 
hour before,—and now the lowering 
face of heaven affrighted the greateſt part 
into the moſt abjet opinion of th< 
power of the omnipotent being.—put 
the bruiſed. conſciences of. ſinners will, 
ſooner or later, convict them of the un- 
regenerate ſtate they are in, if a ſight of 
danger preſents itſelf. 

The land party were not much bet- 
ter off ! Exery one of them felt exceed: 
ingly for the danger their children or te- 
lations were expoſed to.—The ſtorm 
made a beginning, by repeated pcals of 
awful thunder! no houſe was near for 
ſhelter, except a barn which was now 
opened for the reception of early harveſt. 
o perſon was therein, ſo that the 

fore- 
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foremoſt of the travellers were houſed on 
the falling of the firſt drops of the thun- 
der ſhower, —Sir William Howard and 
Squire Lee were in the rear a quarter of 
a mile; — the ſhower commenced fo 

heavy, that a large ſpreading oak, which 


was but a few paces from the highway, 


ſk-med a ſhelter from the impending 
* tot... 

By this time the ſmooth element 
which the morning had preſented with 
ſuch bewnching temptation, was now 

come a turbulent, boiterous, and fu- 
rious ſea ; frothing and foaming, dri - 
ing its agitated mountains, in mighty 
tortents again!t the oppoſing rocks !—- 
Now the happineſs the morning boaſted 
of, was ſunk as far below the mediocrity 
cf hope, as it had riſen before on the 
approach of pleaſure !—This is the ba- 
rometer of man's fluctuating ſtate ! —His 
glaſs riſcz high, low, and perhaps runs 

ont. 
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out within the hour! — So whoever places 
his happineſs in the. ſuperficial ap- 
pearance of things, may be aſſured he 
will be deceived;—and if not provided 


againſt the worſt, to his utter and irre- 


parable loſs. 


The barge, altho' a good ſea boat, was + 
by this time toſſed at the pleaſure of 


the furious winds. — All the rigging 
and ornamental decorations were torn, 


as if compoſed of paper;—and drifted 
into the. overflowing tide.— Nothing 


was left to obſtruct the blaſt but a bare 
maſt, —the boom having been torn from 
it and forced overboard the ſea roll- 

ing ſo dreadfully, that it was imagined, 
| every -minute, by all on board, that ſhe 
mult overſet,—therefore the company 


were ſeated all between decks,—every - 
man in poſſeſſion of his wife ;—whillt - 


the very colouring of horror was to he 
ſeen in ſeveral faces! — but an carneſt 
| | _ 
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cry to him, in whoſe hands the earth, 
ſea, and winds are, was unremittingly 

poured forth 
The thunder's ſounding hoarſeneſs 
ſeemed to increaſe, and lightning flaſhed 
thro? every crevice.—The maſt was ſhi- 
vered into a thouiand pieces, altho* no 
perſon received any material hurt !—- 
This dreadful craſh might well be ſup- 
poſed to rouſe the very inmoſt thoughts 
of thoſe who were ſo nigh the dan- 
ger. — Scarce had their panic ſub- 
ſided, and they were again ſeated, when 
a deluge of water ſtove in the quarter 
deck, by which they were all com- 
pletely wet; —and the Duke and Lord 
Bellview were ſlightly wounded by ſome 
ſplinters that few from the forced joiſts. 
Death now. ſeemed to all inevitable, 
ſo each reſigned himſelf to God in 
pruyer!—but Lord Dacie effayed to go 
up to tꝭe rails which formed the netting 
eu 
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on the quarter deck, —in this he was 
oppoſed by the two wounded Noblemen, 
who remonſtrated with him on the im- 


propriety of ſuch conduct; but he re- 


plied, death was as certain between 


decks as above, and as he could ſwim 


well, perhaps he might ſave his life.— 
In this whim, or rather preſuming no- 


tion, he was joined. by Lord Fairtord,. 


who ſaid he had the like abilities. Lord 


Bellview advanced every thing he could. 


againſt ſuch a ſtep, —adding, it was 4 
piece of cruelty to leave the Ladies in. 
this minute of trying danger and ex- 
tremity ;—and that it was an offence to 


the Deity to act upon ſuch principles; 


for a man ſhould at all times hazerd as 
much on his wife's account as bis own : 
and that in men of exalted parts an. 
exemplary lives, it had been known, that. 
they could have ſaved their own lives, 
if they had choſen to relir quiſh thei; 

Wives, 
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wives, but no inſtance ever occurred 
wherein any ſuch men abandoned their . 
wives in the hour of danger,—as it be- 
trayed every thing beneath the dignity 

of human nature. | 
His Lordſhip's words had no effect. 
—The Duke then conjured them to 
ſtay and ſhare their fate, obſerving, that . 
God's power was not abated ; —and that 
there were ſtill hopes if they could put 
faith in that beneficent Being, who ne- 
ver deceived any who really and fin- 
cerely relied on his mercy ;—and further 
obſerved, that notwithſtanding the vio- 
lence of the tempeſt, and the impetuo- 
ſity of the waves, he had a full aſſurance 
in his mind, and reſted confident, thro? 
his hope in God, that they ſhould all 
get ſafe to ſhore.— He therefore en- 
treated thoſe Lords not to abandon 
their wives, nor betray their confidence 

in the goodneſs of the ſupreme being. 
All 
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All that either the Duke or Lord 
Bellview could advance, had not any ef- 
fect on thoſe congenial characters, who 
were in their feelings equally agitated. 


— The perturbed ſtate of their minds 


raiſed them nearly to lunacy,—for to 
receive death calmly, they ſuppoſed to 


be a dangerous plan, as the word 


chance was of efficacy with them; there- 
fore they went on deck and laid faſt hold 


of the rail that ſupported the net work, 
of the fair weather .ſcats.—In this poſ- 


cure they continued for near twenty mi- 


nutes, notwithſtanding they were within 


hearing of the lamentable cries of Lady 


Dacie and Lady Fairford; who would 
have been toſſed againſt the benches, as . 


the barge rolled, were it not that the 


Duke of Kingſborough and Lord Bell- 
view took each one of them under the 


oppoſite arm to that in which their 
Ladies were placed. 


As ; 
* 
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As the ſea rolled with ſuch heavy 
ſhocks, it was impoſſible for any of the 
gentlemen to quit their ſituations to en- 
treat the abſent Lords who were aloft, 
ſpectators of the horrors of the deep !— 
However, General Mounſey repeatedly 
called aloud to them to return; but it 
was in vain,—they were deaf to all en- 
treaties. — The horrors of death were of 
too dreadful an aſpect for either of them 
to open their cars to any other care 
than that of ſelf preſervation. — (A 
moſt ſtriking repreſentation of a con- 
ſcious guilt preying upon the ſpirits, 
even in the very hour of death.) — The 
ſea beat over their heads like mountains 
of earth, depriving them of day light. 

At about twenty minutes paſt three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the railing was 
heard to give way; and in a great ſwell, 
in which the barge ſhipped a heavy ſea, 
were carried away the netting, rails, and 


of. 
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of conſequence the two unfortunate ob- 
ſtinate Lords! — Thus they periſhe1 
through a perverſe diſpoſition! — When 
they meant to ſave their lives they loſt 
them! For their truſt was not in God, 
but in their own cunning !—A deadly 
and a deceitful enemy to the true hap» 
pineſs of human nature. 

The watermen, or as we ſhould call 
them ſcamen, as they had to encounter 
that boiſterous element, were of opinion 
that the barge was off the creek; as ſhe 
was hitherte at liberty to drift along the 
More at the pleaſure of the wind and 
tide. The Duke ordered them to ſtand 
to the helm and endeavour to put her 
before the current which beat up the 
creek.— But ſtill the ſea kept her ve- 
hement toſſing, and the winds their 
howling !—rhe rain and lightning rolled 
like incorporated ſheets upon the ſhat- 
tered deck! yet, by the direction of that 

power, 
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power, whoſe unerring {kill ſurmounts 
all difficulties, which to man oft times 
ſeems an impoſſibility, the barge or ſea 
boat got to the entrance of the creek, 
and with a flowing tide took the fur- 
ther end at one ſail, and ſtuck faſt in the 
mud, which ſecured her from the eb- 
bing of the ge. —Thus the votaries to 
pleaſure gained the land ! which they 
all, with uplifted hands and hearts 
thanked the ſupreme power for the at- 
tainment of. 

The unfortunate ſons of obſtinacy 
were now to be regretted, - but it was 
in vain to repine at the decrees of hea- 
ven;—they were no more! 

The gay embarquants now in ſadneſs 
debarked ; yet thankful to heaven for 
their eſcape from the ſurrounding ter- 
rors of a momentary threatening death. 

In their wretched plight the humane 
inhabitants of the little town gave all 

the. 
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the comfort their humble life afforded. 
—Beds were got ready, and each couple 
thought themſelves happy to find a roof 
over their heads, and a firm ground be- 
neath their feet. 

In the mean time the land party were 
not much better off, — for corroding 
care, and reſtleſs ſufpenſe, heightened 
the anxiety and almoſt deſpairing con- 
dition of thoſe who occupicd the barn. 
— The barge was loſt fight of by them! 
—the dark clouds of riſing billows tow- 
ered above the ſides of the little veſſel, 
which at repeated times would have 
been enveloped in the ſurging waves, 
had it not bcen for the all preſerving 
power of the inviſible hand that was 
ſtretched out to help and fave thoſe for 
whom further work on earth was de- 
figned.—The barn loſt its roof in the 
whirlwind of a tremendous and awful 
clap of thunder !/—and the lightning in 

a 
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a vivid flame ſet the ſedgy covering on 
fire. 

The houſed ſanctuary was now become 
a place of imminent danger! — All of its 
temporary inhabitants fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, and ſheltered them- 
ſelves beneath the roof of an humble 


cottage, which preſented, itſelf at ſome. 


diſtance, where they found undifſembled 
hoſpitality ;—the cottager and his fa- 
mily removing themſelves from the con- 
venient ſeats of their unadorned dwell- 
ing, found thereby a means to ſeat their 
hapleſs gueſts, who were now beyond 
the limits of patience in their anxious. 
cares. 

During the former part of the ſtorm 
we have obſerved, the goodly Knight 
with *Squire Lee, had taken their ſhel- 
ter under the ſpreading branches of a 
venerable oak; — in which ſituation 
they continued for a conſiderable time, 

which, 
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which, according to the relation of Mr. 
Lee, might have been an hour or there- 
abouts.— During this time the vener- 
able ſage ſeemed enwrapped in the 
ſcenes of the awful majeſty of heaven; 
obſerving to his companion, the hap- 
pineſs of being at peace with that power, 
whoſe works were now in performance ! 
—that when the pleaſure of the author 
of our being was made known to the 
meſſengers of his preſence, to require 
our attendance, we were like the wiſe 
virgins in the parable, ready with our 
lamps burning the incenſe of a clear 
conſcience. 

The worthy man then with uplifted 
eyes to heaven, in a doxology of ſome 


length, expreſſed his acknowledg- 


ments due to the bounty of his God!. 
then earneſtly invoked a bleſſing on his 
children, to preſerve them from the 


dangers of the ſeas, and every other ca- 


ſual 
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ſual viciſſitude; and that they might con- 
tinually have before their faces, a view 
of the requiſites to perform the com- 
mands, and conform to the will of the 
moſt high; — granting them an eman- 
cipation from the works and words of 
their ſpiritual enemy, whoſe power was 
in the vanity of depraved mortals 
greatly advanced. —He further added, 
with devotional fervency, the hope he 


had in the tribunal and eternal power of 


the Almighty,—and in the good time 
of the wiſdom of the deity to give him a 


releaſe from the precarious fituation of- 
human life, which was a round of 


chequered ſcenes,in which the proneneſs 


of evil had gained ſuperior numbers ;— 


concluding with a commendation of his 
friends and encmies to the throne of 
grace, and a reſignation of himſelf to the 
will of the ſupreme Being. 


Theſe”. 
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Theſe laſt words were juſt gone forth, 


the breath being ſcarcely departed from 


his lips, when a deafening clang and 
dreadful rumble of ctherial fire, broke 
thro* the ſable cloud that over hung the 
oak, and in the ſpace of a lightning 
flaſh, the ball of liquid fire deſcended 
on the trunk of the iturdy overgrown 
druid favourite ;—dividing it from the 


' topmoſt ſhoot. to the roots! —and in 


that inſtant left the ſpeaking monitor of 
truth and honor, lifeleſs, at the verge of 
the grafly circumſcription of the ſapient 


luckers under the blaſted tree 


Mr. Lee, who was attentive to the 
words of the departed ſon of wiſdom, 
was beyond meaſure aftoniſhed,—af- 
frighted, —and ſtruck with terror, ago- 
ny, and furprize !—and though he ſtood 
within a hand's breadth of the fallen 
great good man, he received no hurt 
whatever; only the electrical ſenſation 
of 
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of being ſtunned by the proximity of 
the volatile flame which had lodged 
itſelf in the earth. 

Some minutes paſſed before he col- 
lected his reaſon!—then on his knees, 
with fervent zeal, he thanked, and aſked 
a bleſſing of further preſervation from 
heaven;—and with eyes rivetted to the 
ſpot whereon Sir Willam lay, he gazed, 
wonder ſtill remaining in his fight. 
For upwards of two hours continuance 
he ſtood by his deceaſed friend :—the 
ſtorm then abating, he purſued the 
lofnfome road, to overtake his fellow- 
travellers,-and on his arrival at the 
conſumed barn, ſaw the footſteps of 
both ſexes, in the moiſtened mould. He 
lifred up his eyes, and perceived the cot 
wherein the company of the barn had 
found a further ſhelter !—he haſted 
rhither, where he found his companions 
and their Ladies well wet, affrighted, 

and 
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and fatigued. —But all their troubles 
flept in forgetfulneſs, on hearing of the 
fate of the honourable Baronet !—All 
were in tears, terror, —and ſurprize ! 
— They then, with redoubled pangs of 
anxious care, doubted of the exiitence 
of the ſea toiled party. — Horror and 
amaſemeat ſat ghaſtly on every 


Let blanks ſupply the place of words, 
Vall that the cottager's gueſts con- 
ceived, felt, and ſuffered on Mr. Lee's 
relation. 

The town of Barpoint, which was 
adjacent to the coving creek in which 
the barge arrived, was about ſix miles 
diſtant.— The cottager related the ſafety 
of the ſea company, if they had arrived 
chere; to know the truth of con- 
jecture, 


; 
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jecture, the company remounted thei: 
open carriages, and with the guidance 
of the peaſant, haſted thither. 

About ſeven o'clock in the evening 
they arrived, — but were told, the com- 
pany of the barge had ſeparate lodgings, 
and were gone to reſt, thro' the fatigue 
they ſuffered at ſea ;—their garments 
being quite wet through with the 
rolling waves that the veſſel had ſhip- 
ped in the ſtorm. By advice of each 
other, the late arrived company pro- 
poſed to keep filent the matter of Sir 
William Howard's premature death 
until the next morning ;—judging it 
would, without any good accruing, or 
fervice obtained, prevent the Duke and 
Dutcheſs, his ſon and daughter from 
reſt ;—and with equal ſurprize mar the 


comforts of the others of the harraſſed 
company. 


A 5 
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A worthy clergyman, who was the 
only man of elevated rank or eaſy cir- 
cumſtances in the village, (for the name 
of a tou n Barpoint could ſcarcely claim) 
having juſt heard of ſeveral perſons 
being in diſtreſs, — with all the 
numanity his ſacerdotal habit ſhould 
poſſeſs, entreated the weitherbound vi- 
litants to accept of bis hv!1ble roof, — 
where he woulll, in the beſt manner he 
was able, accommodate them ;j—and ex- 
preſſed his regret at being abſent from 
his houſe on te arrival of the barge, — 
elſe he ſhould have lodged her company, 
who were obliged to accept the offers of 
his peaſant pariſhion: es. 

The careful company thanked the 
good clerp1on for his urbanity and 
hoſpitaltc-, and without heſitation az- 
-cepted his kind offer; where they re- 
mained, well provided with wholeſome 

Vol. II. H pro- 
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proviſions and chriſtian care until the 
next morning. 

The attendants, with more aſliſtants, 
took care of the body of the deccafed 
worthy Baronet, and in a ſhell con- 
veyed it into the Church, where his re- 
mains were depoſited for that night. 

T..c bargemen were equally ſucceſsful 
in picking up the bodies of Lord Dacie 
and Lord Fairford, which the ſurfy 
ſhore had gained, at ſome diſtance from 
the creek of Barpoint; — their bodies 
alſo were lair\ in ſhells, and depoſited in 
the Church where Sir William Howard 
was laid. 

Next morning uſhered in a glorious 
fine day of ſettled weather, and the at- 
tentive parſon who had lodged the land | 
travellers, called on all the ſea voyagers 
at their reſpective lodgings, to come to 
his dwelling, informing them of their 
friends being there. They all obeyed 

the 


"= 
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the ſummons very thankfully, when the 
humane rector acquainted the fea and 
land travellers with their different miſ— 
fortunes.— For as yet the accidents of 
the one party were not known to the 
other. 

The conjunction of parties would 
have afforded a real pleafure, —ha it 
not been for the preceding accidents. 
For on a perfect underſtanding of their 
misfortunes, all were blended in the la- 
mentable ſcene of woe; the day of no- 
minal pleaſure brought forth a day of ir- 
retrievable loſs, grief, and anguiſh. 

The noble Duke of Kingſborough 
and his amiable confort were incon{ol- 


able in the loſs of their honorable father, 


who was a character of reſpect ability, 
worthy of example.—The Duke of ach- 
bridge, his Dutcheſs, Sir James Dam- 
pier, and his Lady were exccedingly ſor- 


- Towful for the untimely death of their 
H 2 ſon.. 
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ſon.— The good 'Squire Lee, and his 
relation, the Marquis and his family, 
were all extremely grieved for the un- 
happy fate of Lord Fairford.— Proper 
ſteps were taken to pay a due compli- 
ment to the deceaſed; — the whole com- 
pany returned to the ſeat of the late Sir 
William Howard, row the manſion of 
the Duke his ſon; — hœarſes were pro- 
vided, and the bodics removed, —wher 
after a period of lying in ſtate, due to 
racir rank, they were ſeverally depoſited 
ia the vaults of the Howard and Kingſ- 
borough familics, at Highmeadow, 
where each raiſcl a rccord in marble to 
the memorable merit of their deceaſed 
near rclations. 

The Duke of Kingſborough cauſed to 
be erected under his own direction, a ſu- 
derb monument, with emblematical re- 


preſentations, trite inſcriptions, and 


faithful records and delincations of his 
father's 
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father's never dying fame !—For in the 
good and great Sir William Howard, 
pure philanthropy, with mild bene- 
volence and chriſtian charity, found 
their abode ;—and have made a name in 
Howard, which will ever grace human 
nature ;—and at this period gives a 
name to a congenial mind, whoſe words 
and works can only be cqualed hy the 
deceaſed Sir William Howard. — The 
patron of the poor, and the huſband and 
parent to the widow and fatherleſs !— 
Penſe a bien, J'ai bonne cauſe ! 


— 


After the interment each family re- 
turned to their reſpeAive ſeats ;—the 
Duke and Dutcheſs of King ſborough 
remained at Howard's-Caitle.—They 
ſolaced each other with peaceful leſſons 
of piety, harmony, love, and tenderneſs, 
and which were their conſtant at- 
tendants.— Di ſcord, irreligion, and pride, 

werte, 
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were, as in the life time of the ocean: 
worthy proprietor, denied any kind of 
employ or admiſtion. — Tune worthy 
parſcn of Parpoint was called to the 
living of Highmeacow, on the preſen- 
tation of his Grace, the Reftor having 
departed this life to enjoy a better, 
which it is to be hoped he ſucceeded to, 
as he was truly a chriſtian. 

This change to the Barpoint parſon, 
was happy indeed ;—for it gave him a 
means to provide comfortably for a wife. 
and fix children, which he had dore to- 
terably well at an income only of forty 
pounds a year ;—but his Crace's unſo- 
licited kindneſs, raiſcd him, with the; 
Chaplaincy to the Dake, to a living, of 
eight hundred pounds per annum. 

Ten months after marriage, the charm- 
ing Dutcheſs of King ſborough brought 
forth a pledge of her love, which gave 
to her and her Lord the happy name of. 

| Parents. 
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2arentz, The child was a male, and 
was baptized William, in memory of 
his erandfarher. 

The Counteſs of Bellview did the like 
honor to her Lord, in about the ſame— 
time; a daughter was the fruit cf 
their love. 

The other characters which are drawn 
we don't recollect had ſuch early 
pledges of their affections.— But we re- 
member, that about this time, Lady 
Dacie changed her name for that of 
Lee, which was a happy marriage; — 
for Squire Lee, the brother of Lady 
Fairford, was the perſon who became 
her huſband. His ſettled principles 
and ſedate deportment, made a reform -. 
ation in the diſpoſition of that Lady ;— 
for Lady Dacie is now a prudent, vir- 
tuous perſon, and does the graces of her 
rank with a due ſenſe of honor. —Her 
fon, which was born as heir to Lord. 

Dacie, 
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Dacie, in the expectant rank of the 
Dukedom of Aſhbridge, is a tine pro- 
miting child ;—and his grandfather the 
Duke, has applied to the upper houſe, 
and ſettled in him the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

Lady Dampier's pride is ſomewhat 
humbled ;—ſhe now begins to think ſhe 
cannot live for ever ;—and altho' ſhe 
has worn grey hairs theſe ten years, ſhe 
has retained the vanity of dreſs, faſhion, 
and converſation until within theſe laſt 
ſix months.—lIt is to be hoped, in fix 
months more, ſhe will have forgotten 
that paint, pride, and oftentation, in 
advanced life, is incompatible with re- 
ligion, mortification, and repentance. 


The moraliſt may deem the victims 


of an untimely death, a fingular in- 


ſtance of the viſitation of heaven, and ra- 
cher a forced method to raiſe a tragic 


ſcene; , 


e 


>» 
bs 
> 


—  — 
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ſcene ; but here it will be proper to 
obſerve to ſuch a claſs of readers,— 
*& That Ged is not tie author of evik.''— 
&« That the wicked mea ſpall not live half 
his days.”—** That God delirits not in 
the deaf of a fixner, but rather that he 


ſhould repent and live,” —and ** That time 


and chance haypeneth to all mon.” 

In Sir William Howard we fee ſu- 
perficially, a ſudden and unprovided 
death !—But only comment for a mo- 
ment, —*©* God is not the autor of evil,” 
therefore, as in Elijah, who by ctherial 
fire had his mortal parts inſtantly con- 
ſumed as a favor from Heaven, that by 
ſulden death he might receive ſudden 
glory, “ for fleſ and blood cannot inherit 
tw? Riazdom of Heaven,” — why not the 
ſame manifeſtation of God's bounty to 
that wiſe man, who poſſeſſed wiſdom 
and underſtanding, —“ iz feariny God, 
64d in d'tpariiar from iniquity?” - There- 

fore 
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fore it was a gracious call and a glorious 
change! — He was fir to live or die, as 
all God's elect certainly are! —By the 
two drowned Lords, we ſee plainly the 
end of the wicked! they were dreadfully 
caſt dc:vn on the approach of death; and 
by their fears and negligence, in miſ- 
truſting or requiring aſſiſtance from 
heaven, ran headlong into danger, and 
periſhed thro' the perverſeneſs of their 
own hearts !—3efides, the wicked man 
ſhortens his days moſt certainly, by 
lewdneſs, exceſs, riot, quarrels, dif- 
ter pers, or a violation of the laws of 
ſociety, which brings him to an igno- 
minious death. 

Thus life is ſhortened by the wicked 
man! — And thar, agreeable to the 
preacher of wiſdom, ** Time and chance 
happeneth to all men. —Certainly they 
do, for time is the meaſure of his pro- 
bationary ſtay in a ſublunary ſtate. — 

Chance 
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Chance is a ſynonymy of the manner of 
his exit, whether naturally or violently; 
—fo that on the whole review of human 
nature, it muſt be allowed, ** that vice 
like envy carries the fling of its ozon pu- 
aiſhment ;—wwhilſl virtue like innocence 
carries its reward with it, in aonſcience 


void of offence towards God and Man.” 


THE END. 
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